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SECTION A 



I, . ^EAaOH Airo DEVELOPMMT 

Accompliahnients 

Bie major accon^liehment was the production o.f the 
Multi-Media Materials Catalopie, which is included in Appandix A# 
Thli product is a catalogue of all materials currently available 
for geoondaiy Lp D- studente (grades 7 - 12), These materi^a^ 
both printed and audio-visusa in nature ^ are compiled in the 
cat^ogue, with a brief summary and a review of their utility in = 
aidtog the eecondaty L, student. These materials are also 
farenced with suggestions as to appropriate fonits of study for 

QptimiQ. l^amlng progress. The catalogue also includes a section 

j 

on professipnal materials^ Here is listed and* summarised a wide 
variety of books, manuscripts, tape series, etc, usefal for the 
qontlnued development of profession's who are working t-dth the 
iMming disabled student* To date, 475 catalogues have been dis- 
tributed, both across the state and nation. 

The second major accomplishment in the area of research 
and davelopment is the completion of a two-ys^.ar evaluation design 
which Jjiitially showad reliable gains on both intelligenae and achieve- 
ment tests, and in this past year demonstrated the vaJ.ue of the im- 
plementation of innovative ser%dces on both cognitive and aj;fective 
tr«ts of the students serviced by the model project. This data Is 



1. 



in full for the second annual evaluation to aubsectlon III, 
BmLuationt 

■= __ * 

To summarise the value of the two fonns of tonovativ© 

services ohpsen in this past year, i.e. Biofeedback and Group 
Cowsaltog' the follo^ving conclusionB mil be presentedt It is 
impgrtant to note here that these concluaions cm be considered 
only tentative ait this poinb| without arjpi\;)priate cross-validation 
of th$ findings* 

Is The Alpha band EEG Biofeedback training produced a 
consiitpnt positive change in matheniatical ability ^ both in grades 

in aqhievement tests scores* This type of training also showed 
II si^lf leant decrease in imder.lyiiig atociety. It is hypothesii;ed 
that the marked anxiety reduction led to^ increased attention span 
pnd QonQentration which manifested itself in the gains found in 
Artthnietic. Therefore, it is concluded |hat Mpha SEG feedback 
training is indicated for the ainelio ration of Arlthnietic learning 

di^itollity in secondaiy students, 
f 

2* Beta band EEG Biofeedback training produGed marked 
Jn^ tha .lfvel of the students » stud,y habits. Therefore ^ it is 
opncluded that Beta ]^ feedback training is indicated for the 
enhancement of poor study habits in secondary L. D* students* 

3* Group Coimseling prodiaced the strongest gains in read- 
ing aahieY^mfnt pcoi^es. Therefore, it is concludsTd that the Group 
Counseling experience is in^cated for those students with marked 
reading disabilities in the secondaiy grades. 



Ihe third major accompliehment was the davelopment of 
4> fiet'Qf d^jl^o^ltio and prescriptive foms and guldelinea that 
mabS^Q Other ewters to replicate to a great extent the dla^ostic/ 
prtSerlptiV^ eqmponent of this model project. 
B» Slippages 

Iti^re were no slippages in the reaearch and develop-* 
mm% a§tlvitliB for the DkliJioma OSDC* 
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n« ^onstration/service 

V '(^'L . ^ I At AcconTpllsliments 
' " / ' The major objective for this grant can appropriatel^y 

fasllsNrl^ 9 dtrnQnetration/servlce objective^ The major objective 
,^fi8.itor'd^V©lep presGrdptive prograni for individual leaimng 
disrtlt^ ^hlidren which will enable each child to progress sue-* 
€§eafUlJy in atl areas of Instruction at a rate aonsistent vdth 
thitt .Sfldiirldwftl'e particular level of ability « 

- W : Tan first component of the model that would insure the 

ieaQn^liihment of this objective is the screenlng^^assessment progr^n 
of thl^ gtudenta* 

A total of 96 students were serYsd by the project for 
thf 1974^1975 year* All of these students went through a Bcreening 
snrt "i|ia#spm©nt vwrk-up. Each student v/as administered a standard- 
ised Intelligence and achievement test^ upon referral to the prggraniii 
Wifn for thppe atudents admitted to the prograin^ various assessment 
tool^ were used to determine individual^ strengths and ivealmesses. 
Poth thp cpgnitive and affective domain were considered in this 
as^tBgmantf 



. k breakdovm of individual tests administered is as 

' = Wwhaler Scales (WISC, WISC^R and WAIS). ....... ,85 

Wide Range Achievement Tests*,. ,...,^,,,292 

purreU Heading Test^ . ^ .94 
I.T.P.A, (Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 

Abilities )9ga«s»«'»ts,»*ass***»»?«*t»# 
Boswell Ohall Readings ^^^12 
Pqnd-Balow--Hoyt (Silent Reading .12 

: K^stone Visual Surrey Tests. .90 



The abo^'s feasts were :lndivlduaily admnis tared; thus 
the total of indlmdual tests given during this past year was 600. 
" ,; thei foUomjig ia a brea]^down of spGoial tests given to 
; . pro^aat- fltudents ralatljig to the affectivo domaiji: 

, ■ Survey of Study Habits md Attiuuda .^sg 

FIIO-B li-n 

■ FIHO-F .llllllllllllllllllB 

■ Tennessee Self-Concept Sca]_,e , .. , . I . , I ] *:L52 

. Holtamsn Mcblot Tsist ...,..,,„..,., ,...„.. ° 40 
Jesneas (modified) Behavior RatingB 1 ' ao 
. ■■: Jesness Beha%dor Checklist. 20 

■ ■ ■ A totaJ. o.r ?6i., special tests ■v&ra given during this 

past ygar, 

ThiB large testing progroin wa:3 not only undertaken to 
m^e; timely 6Bse8srrientE of .'progress, but also to permit a complete 
unaet^tending of both tho cogiKitlvfl and arCftctivw changes occurring 
in thP progran's students, 

A second accornplishment was the writing aiid iiTiplBmenta-, 
tion of timely prescriptions for the studer,ts. Sbafi personnel 
;utilifsd (iiapiostic testing, teacher check ? Ie+s a?id intPiViews 

t 

*0:tpAlQr educational pregcinptiYe program to meot the indi« 

viSiili "nwda of each laarmng dl^ablud ytudant, 

.- .;'v - A total of 171 pv'^Brripiions v/ero written during the 

.pait-yfar^ wWch mra ^valuaLtid biweekl-. tedificatinn occurred if 
the';iiud§nt was not prDgre^sing adaquatej.y, 

Tliere were no ^lippag^ti^ encoui^tered in tenna ,ol' ths 
pTOgrwi'S S4agnQStic^prascilptivi5 syrvicegj, Vlhiis cort^iinly not all 

10 



Qf thO'Pfcudents benefited mnBlAy^ aaah and sv^iry ^^tudant was given 
thorQUgh jjidi-vidual attention ij^ abiding hlin to ovarcorna liis dia« 
ability t 
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M:'\}-.>:^ program evaluation (1973-74) of the Olclahoma - 

:^;H.tle. Vi„G Child ServlGe Demonitration Center utilized a design of a 
i^ompaHson of the students in the program (treatment gi^up) with students 
of aimlar intelligence who were not in the program (no-treatment control 
jroup).. Ftor the prcgram's first year of operation, this design was judged 
to be the most appropriate because it would answer the most basic question 
1*©,, is the program yieldajig any beneficial effects? 

• The second annual program evaluation (I974-75) involved a 
design of a comparison of the program itself (treatment group) with two 
adjunctive interventions (comparison groups). The present year's design 
also;prov±ded ft,r a durtng-year san^le, in addition to the pre and post ' 
e^lee used in the first yearto design. For this second year of operation 
the comparative treatment design was judged to be the most efficient plan 
Mcause it built upon the initial year's: evaluation in a systematic fashion 
io answer a more dlsceraing^ question, how beneficial is the program' in ' 
relationship to other forms of Intervention? ■ 

This conrparative treatment desipi was also chosen to yield 
^formation about ways of modifying the program to enhance its effective- 
ess. The two comparison treatments of group counseldng and biofeedback 
ere chosen for the following reasons a Both represented atypical academic 
nterventlon strategies, but at the same time their effects could be, at 
east, theoretically, differentiated. Group counseling was aimed at the 
3ychologlcal sequelae, especially lowered self-esteem and acceptance of 
5lf, that are associated with a histoiy of academic failure. Biofeedback 



^wss Mmediat the remediation of pom© ba$ic learning difficulties and 
; 'aleq an enhiaicement of salf-control, This desired increase in pelf- 
cohtrol was predioted to promde for greater confidenpe, which might 
combat the learning disabled students* powerlessness that is often 
a conoomitant of poor academic achievement. 

In addition to the decision 'to utilise the program treatment 
groupi plus the two conqDartspn adjunctlye intervention graups, the 
etretegy^ involved the following subjects, procedures, Insti^ents 
and measures. . 
Subjects 

Subjects involved in thig program evaluation v/ere gil = 
gtudenti, from the seventh to the twelfth grades who had been assessed 
via a psychoeducatlonri evSLLuatlon to be ieamlng disabled* These 
students were then placed in the learning resource rooms in the four 
rural/Bemi-rural school districts of Cushingi Drumrlghty Ripley and 
Yale, 

A total of 96 students were served directly by the program 
throughout the yeari of which 74 were males and 22 were femalee. However^ 
hot all of this number were included In all of the 'analyses for various 
reasons. Six students were placed back in the re^lar classroom through-* 
out the year; six students moved out of ^their respective school districts 
duidng the school year^ md various students were not present on the days 
when certain types of data were being collected* 

Procedures' 

1* An evaluation meeting was held in early September of 1974 



- at the inedia center in Cushtog for the puipose of ©plaining th© 
■: evaluation desi^ to all project staff , receiving input from all 
ataffoonceming their perceptions of the evaluation pi to , aeiipiing 
raaponeibllitiea and instrueting staff In data collection and scoring 
skills, md finally coming to a conmion understanding of an effective 
timeline for the data collection activities , 

2. Meetdjigs were held between the appropriate superintendente/ 
psflncipals and project direct or/conault ants to receive clearance for 

the specisdi^pd adjimctive activities of group counseling and biofeedback. 

3, Talks and demonstrations were performed by the projebt 
aonsultantB for the purpose of e3^1a±nlng these specialized activitieB 
to the students, and to initiate a joijit parent-^student permiseion 
procfSi before my student would be Included in the specialized activities 

4* In October, the adjunctiye activities were begun. The 
aeai^ment of subjects to the three options of program alone, group 
cgynpaling and biofeedback was rmdom, given the following constraijite, 
TtT0t^ gro^p counseling v/as scheduled for one session per week for the 
stuSlents in one out of the five active class periods a day. Therefore, 
it was not Intended to give this specialized actimty to the number of 
itudfnts Ttfho were assigned to the program-^one groups However, group 
Opunsellng ^d take place in all four school districts. on this basis* 
Saoond, biofeedback was intended to be given in only one out of the 
four towns, to a randomly selected group of ten students. 

5# Trtoning, super^slon and coordination of the two 
ppfOlritged treatments were the responsibility of two of the project 
consultants p With regard to coujisellng, the group counselors were 

■ 9p 
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■^J^^^^ practlciun atudonts in thu counselor training prdgrm ' ^ 
ft OklflhoniQ State Urdverslty. il,eir practicum auporvlBor waa^ine of ' 
the predBot conaultflntB. He held weekly supervlBion and coordination 
roeatingB irtth theaa group counaslora. With regard to biofeadback, 
■the biofeedback traifiers were five graduate and undergraduate psycholosr 
•Btudents from Oklahoma State University who had gone through a course 
of InBtwction IJJ biofeedback trainij,^ ITieir Buporvlior was another . 
of the project consultants, who met with this research team once a week 
M a group, and Individually for fupervislon and coordination. 

6, Data collection with standardized psychofnetric inatru^ 
lente occurred at the end of each of the nine-week grading periods, 
nieee testing Besslons were scheduled m ouch a way as to neither tax 
.ha etudenta, not Interfere with the acaderaie exajninations that were 
cheaaed at these tIjneB. A delineation of the types of inBtrumenta 
Bed and their frequency of administration will be dlscusaed in the 
lart section. 

?• Sohool grades were secured from the schools' reoorda for 
LX the Btudenta In the program by the resource room teacher, and comptied 
ir each of the four grading periods throughout the year. 

fl. A pre Old post test of the ttirrell Analyflls of Rfiadlng 
fflculty TQat was given to a random Bamplo of 20 Btudenta, with the 
Strtction that four malea and one female were chosen from each of 
9 four flchool dlstrictB. Thla administration was for the purpose 
gathering more apeclflo infonjiatlon on the types of improvementB, 
enyy that had occurred during the year In the area of ree^g, 

9» The intenrentiono of group counieling and biofeedback 
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wera ftppllad duiong the niiddle half of th© BQhQol yeari isQti the 
gacond and third nine Keeks maiking peidodSt ^is timiiig permitted 
the first meaeuree ti^en during the first nine weeks to be used as a pre^ 
traatmant san^le, and the last meaiures at the end qf the school year 
to provide a two month follow-4ip saui^le, 

10. Biofeedback consisted of |l tpt^ of IS twanty--minute session 
with the first five saesions given to feedback of frontalis muscular 
tinsion and the last ten sessions for fflG feedback. One half of the Blp^ 
feedback group received Alpha tratatog and one half recaived Bpt^ training 

li;,/ 'Group Coimseling consisted of 50^-minuta sessions on a 
e^h^Chilf of one per week duidng the middle tTO marictog periods, 
INSTOnffiWra AND M^URBS - 

School Grades 

pchool grades for ewh of the four nin# week grading pertoda 
ware Qollected from the various schools for all the students In the 
program* Four subjects were examined in this raspectf These were 
Biglish, Mathematics, Science and Soclri Studlaep 

Wide Bange Achievement Test i 

The WHAT was administarad to iQ.1 pf the students In the prograun 
thrae different timei durtjig the year* AH the students took the WMT 
at the and of the first nine weeks period and the third nijia weeks period, 
Howevart to obtain an estimate of achievement changes at equal intervals 
throughout the year without tarf^g the students* test-taking capabilities , 
two of the school districts scheduled their administration at the end of 
the pacond nina-weaks partod (RLpley md Yila)^ while the other €wo school 
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ptV- diptricta Bchedulad their third ajininiptration at the end of the fourth 

^^•r^-nihe weeks period (Oushing and-^rumidght). 

TUq adniinietration took plaoe in tha ©tudantp* olas^room during 

?X the r©gul^ elasg day, ag did ril the other tpat administrationB, The 
Spelling end Arithmetic seetions were given in group administration, V 
while the Reading section wag individually admuiietered to faoh ptudent<» 

. , Tha repource rponi teachers administered and sporedtheee protonole, v4th 
training pnd superviBion from one of the oonpultants*^^^^, 5^ measures 
wert derived from the WRAT- theie were the grade levplp md percentiles 

V for Beading, Spelling and Arithmetics 

^rvsy of Study Habits - ' 

TOii standardized c^estiomrire was giyen in group admlnii™ 
jftration |rt the end of the lirit, thli^ and ^urth nine weeks periods* 
It wai jJipluded in the evaluation to bbtato eitimates of both behavlorri 
and attltudinal factors that eorrelate well with acadamlo achievement, 
; 'but are not related to intelligence # All questions and the smswer options 
i Veye read to the students by their reeource room teacher, Seyen meaaures 

were delved from the SSHA; percentile poorei on Work Methode, Del^ - 

|l^Y^ ; ^ ' ■ ■ •■ ■ ■ ^^ ^ ^ . ■ 

Avoidance, Stu(^ Habits, Teacher Approvsii Education Acceptance 

S. / ^ ■ ■ . ■. .'■ • •■ 

ptudy Attitudes and Stui^ Orientation. 

Tenneesee Self Concept Scale 
. Hiis stitfidardized queitionnsire wa^ llven to eveiy ptudent 

In the progrm, vi^ group administration | Jii a fashion similar to, the 
]^ ^cininis't ration of the $SHAp Atoinistration of the KOS occurred tidce 



week^ of trhe iphool yeai* and during the last 

The TSCS generates from 34 (pounpelirig fom) to 43 (Clinleal 
. ■ snd pasetrch Form) measuree. The present evaluation utilised the 
CQunselin^ Form in Drumidght, Ripl^ and Yale, md the Clinical and 
Risigrgh Worn in CuPhlngp The difference between the two forros li only 
in th© pcordjig of the same Items, mth the Cltalcal and Research Form 
having additionsO. measureB that are derived enpirically from differant 
dianioptip noCTi groupB, 

Aside from different vartabillty measures and a vadldlty 
poale, the measures are different subsets of items that faU* vdthin 
thr## dimphsions o£ aslf-esteem (identityi Self-acQeptanoe ind BeKavlqr) 
pnd five areas of self-esteem (Physleal Self ^ Moral-ethioal Self, personal 
6@lf| Parally Self gmd Social Self). TOilla the reliabilities of the subset 
mea^uras are ^aatlonable, the raliability md validity of the Totri 
-Poiitlvp si&lf-eBtaem measure^ls ^Ite high. It correlates well mth . 
other Indiqas of ohe^a feeldjigs of self-esteem. 

Fundamental Biterpersong^ Relations Qidentation ^ Behaidor ; 
i';' The FIBO-B is a standardised ^estiormalre, which was given 

to ©yexy ptudent in the program, via group atodjiistration, in the 
" iame fashion and on the same schedule as the WGBm 

Th±B questionnaire measures the degree md kind of interper- 
: gonal ptancf of the examinee* It is puiported to tap three basic 

dlmensipns of toteipereonri relertions ^ affection, control md inolueion. 
Hie FIRD-B generates six measures • exprassed Inclusion, expresMd 
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ig^gv^expra^sed affeetl^^ wanted inDiu^ioni wanted cQntrpl md wanted affection. 
ifc^Tbe diffarancQ betwaen the a^reiiad and wanted ^ajneiislons is that expregaed 
^ ' ineasuwa the interpersonal signals that pne ip pending and wanted measures 
the IntenDersonal behavior that one desires from others* All of these 
rneasures are confined to the behaviorri domain * 
^ Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Ortentation ^ Feelings i 

Hie FIRO-P is a standardised questionnaire | which was given 
: to av^3V student ' in the program, via group a^ilnlst ration, in a mEwier 
plmilar to the FIRO-^B, and on the same schedulep 

This qjiestionnaire is a replica pf the FIB^-B in form and 
> theoiy, ^e only difference is the content of the questions and 
aonfliaement of the FIRD-*F to the affective domaiji of inteipersonil 
fiilliigs. 

-Holt^man Inkblot Test i 

Ihie projective test was givenf yla group atolnla t ration , bjr 
mepn© oi a slide projector and screen* Hie students were to record 
* their firit associations to the blots on ptandard sheets that they were 

glTOn. ^s test was given on^ to the students in the Cushtog resouroe 
- ^0^1 as,wps the case with the ISCS Clinical and Research form. The 
rfftson fpr this was that Gushing was the pnly district in which biofeedback 
WW being giveni as a treatment, and further assessment of this innovative 
intervention was desired. 

Th^ HIT was given on the same pre-post schedule as the TSCS, 
FIRO^B md FIR^F. Group administration wns feasible sinpe the pnly 
measures of iJiterest were neither location nor determinant rneasures, 
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|':^: .Foup roeasuraa were daplvid from this admiijlatpatlon. All four were baaed 
JJ^;/ on content maJysm of the reipofiaea to the blots, q^ie four were Anxiety, 

^ , ./i. Hostility, Barri.er and Penetration, Some measure of affect at a projective 
level was desired for the present evaluation, in addition to measures of 
body image (Barrier and penetration). 

Rirrell Analysis of Reading Diffloulty Test i 
_ This dla^ostlc reading test was administered, via individual 

edniinlitr^^loTi, to a random sample of 20 students in the program. The 
PuirreU was on the same pre-post schedule as the previous four tests, 
A more detailed look was desired in the changes that took place in the 
Studants^ raiding leyel. The Durrall yields grade level soores for six 
aeparfttp ^tpa of reading difficultyp in addition to a total reading eeore^ 
Ihe pjjc areae are Oral Reading^ Silent Reading, Visual Memoiyj phonetio 
Spelling, Word Reco^ition and Word Analysia, 

Jasneis Behavior Checkligt (Obeenrer F6™ )g 
This behamor ohackliet was giTCn to the reaouroa room teaaher 
in Cuphiiig for tha reasons discussed in the HIT seGtlon abovap This 
chpekllat was administerad only oncei at the end of the school year, in 
a post-teat fashion. Since the subjects had been assigned to their 
respective grgups on a random basis , any group differencas that occurred 
on this single administration at tha end of the yeari could be due only 
to the difference among the treatments* 

Fourteen measures are generated frpm this phepkllat* They are 
: oonil^lered as bipolar behavioral dimensions, with one end Indicating good 
adjustment pid the other end indicating poor adjustment. The measures are* 
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1. 


Unobtrusive vs» ObtruBlve 


2. 


Friendly vs, Hostile 


3. 


Reaponsible ira, Irrepponalble 


4. 


Considerate vs. Inconsiderate 


5. 


Independent vs. Dependent 


6. 


Rapport VB. Alienation 


7. 


Bithuslasm vs. Depression 




Sociability vs. poor Peer Relatlona 


9. 


Conformity ira, Non-confoimty 


10,. 


Ceimness vs. Anxiety 


11. 
12. 


Effective Communication vp. Inarticulate. 
Insight vs. Unav/areness and Indeclslveness 


13, 


Social Control ys. Attention Seeking 


14, 


Anger Control vs. J^ersensiti-vlty, 



ResouroB Room Teacher* s Student Evaluation t 
IMi was a fom constructed by the evaluatipn ooneultant to 
obtain information on every ptudent from his resource room teaehar*s 
p#rspactive» Each resource room teacher in the four distrlots filled 
out one of these fonna at the end of the school year on each of their 
etudents* The. form requests both q^alitatlTO and quantitative in<-^ 
foriTiation on the student ^ The qualitatiye information^ is a request 
for the teacher's subjective impressions of the student's woric in the 
resource room, ^ his atrengths and v/eataiesses, his ^dividual style and 
how it has ch^ged. The quantitative djiformation is a rating of the 
itudent's degree of change on a five--point pcale in both the academic' 

.... ^ y - 
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ft?i:r^^ areaS| sia^ce the start of the school year. The 

g^:;-: flve p are labeled worse nowi no change, mild ImproYimenti moder^Q 

Ij., il^rovement and great in^rovement. 

Prescriptive TeaQherya QualltatlTO Summayy - ' 

This was an open ended form to pannit the preacidptivB teacher' 
to enter her input into the evaluation on the student «i indimduri style 
md degree of change. The two preseilptive teachers were requested to 

; compose auch a summary on each of the students in the two resource rooms 

^r:--^ thftt they serviced. 



HESUUS g 

SCHOOL 

The ef facts of the program md tha adjuncti-VB treatmente 
on the 3tudenta» gradeg to Mathematics ^ Reading, Social Studies and 
Scisnoe were Investigated by two separate MOVAs, Both were ntoed 
designs with one Between Ss variable (Group) and one Within Sa 
Vart^la (Quarter)* Since It wag desired to maintain the F test 
at ft robust l0vel without coneem for violation of assun^Dtign^ eqa^ 
R iffii^ses were computed. 

Ihe first AmVk ex^ilned school grade differences aipong 
three panties of students representing Biofeedback, Group Counseling 
end the Prggran Alone conditions, toly seven subJectB were Iji each 
s^unple to keep cell size equal. Tables A through D depict the resul^'is 
Of this ANOVA* 

Table A shows the reeulti of the year»s ^ork on Mathematice 
grades. Kiis ANOVA yielded a significant main quarter effect, F (3,54) 
6*10, p <#005. However, there was no reliable differantiation found 
TOong the three conditions. Itie atudents, Independent of treatment, 
increased from a C grade in the first quarter to a C+ in the second, 
and then fell to a D+ grade for the two Spring term quarters iji 
Mathematics* 

Table B shows the results In Bigllsh grades. The ANOVA 
yielded a pi^lficant main quarter effect, F (3|54) ^ 10.54, p<*005. 
Again the treatment condition' did not provide any reliable variation 

IS. 
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. TABLE A 

MATfpiATICS GRAmS BY 
QUAmm AND THEATOTT IDENTIFICATION 



TraAT^tENT 


N 


FIRST 
QUA^R 


SICOND 
QUAKI'ER 


. THiro 

QUARIER 


FOURTH 
QUAOTBR 


Combined Blgfeedbftpk 


7 


2.01 


2.49 


1,53 


1.47 


Group Counseling 


7 


2,14 


2.57 


1.53 


1.47 


Progrpm Alone 


? 


1.71 


1.90 


1.34 


1.43 



TOTAL 21 1.96 , . 2,3a 1.47 1.46 . 



ANOVA on above measures yielded a significant quarter effect, 
F (3f 54) i» 6.10, p<,005, 

^0VA pn above measurep yielded ft nonslpiificant treatment by 
garter interaetion effect, F (6,54) ^ 0.26, 
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■ BNGLISH ORADffi By QUAOTTO 
AND TREATIOTT IDENnPlCATION 



TTOATiffiMT 




QUARriR 


SICOND 
QUAOTBB 


mim 

QUARllE 


FOURTH 
QUARHR 


Combined Biofaedbaok 


7 


1.76 


3,61 


1.43 


1.67 


proup Pounseling 


7 


1,96 


2.76 


1.63 


1.34 


Progrpm Alone 


7 


1,69 


3.14 


1.01 


1.14 



TOTAL 21 IpSO 2,51 1,36 1»39 



AKOVA on aboya fneaBurea ylelclad p aipilfiepnt quarter effect, 
F (3,54) « 10.54, p<;.005. 

ANOVA on pbove measures ylaldad a npnilgnlfloaffit treatment by 
qwarttr interaotlon effpcti F (6,54) ^ 0*32, 



en these grades. The aiglish grades ehow a gtranger increase from 
the Math grades from the first to the second quarter, from a 0- to 
a strong C+. Ihe decrease from the eecond quarter to the two Spriiig 
quarters ig agsdn emdent mth a drop from the 0+ level to a level. 

Table C depicts the results of this ANOVA on Social Studies 
fr^daSe There were no significant main or djiteraction effects here, 
but the pattens for Math and Eiglish grades is present in a weaker 
form. Students increased from a 0- to a weak p+, back doim to a 
in the third quarterj and a C-/D-h on the final quarter. 

Table D provides the data of the ANOVA on Science grades*, 
A ilgpiftcant m?An quarter effect was found, F (3,54) ^ 5*59, p<:*005. 
No trpfitment condition variation was discovered. Issentlally the same^ 
rtoye pattern was shorn on Science grades * to 0+ to D+ to D+, 

The second ANOVA examined SGhool grades on ^ second Inde- 
piudent P ample pf students who were in the Group Counseling and 
program Alone conditions, since these conditions involved more 
students than the Biofeedback conditions* Also the cell eiae was 
inprfased f rom 7 to 18 students. This increased cell else augmented 
the power of the F test such that in this ANOVA, all four curidoulum 
la^eas yielded ei^ificmt main quarter effects. Therefore, SoclsuL 
ptudiep did show a sipiificant quarter effect here, unllka the 
previous smriler sample ANOVA. Also, no differentiation was fovmd 
between the treatment conditions in this larger sample. 

For Mathematics grades, the main quarter effect yielded 
ft 7 (3fl02) of 15.54f p^-OOSp Bigllsh grades showed a sl^lficsnt 
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TABLE C 



SOCIAL BTWim GBADK BY QU^rai 
AND TEEATMBNT IDINTIFIOATION 





TMATMENT 


N 


FIKT 
OTAOTER 


31C0ND 
QUABrER 


THIED 
QUAOTIR 


FOUOTH 
QUAHTER 




Cofnbined Siofeedback 


7 


1.97 


2.43 


1,81 


1.81 




Group Gowns eldng 


7 


2,00 


8.10 


1,67 


1.58 




Prpgvpi Alone 


7 


1,34 


2,14 


1.77 


1.57 



TOTAL ;^ 21 1^77 2-22 1,75 ^ ^.1.66- 



ANOVA on fibov© measureB yielded a nonelpilf leant quarter effect, 
I: F (3i54)> 2,08, 

g-T ANOVA on above meaauraB yielded ft npnelpilfioairt treatment 
quarter interaction effect, F (6,54) m 0.37p 
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TABLE D 



SCIBNCl GRADffi Bi' QUARTER 
AND TMAITOTT IDENTIPIOATION 





N 


QUAmifi 


SECOND 
QUAOTER 


THIRD 
QUAOTER 


FOURTH 
QUARrBR 


Combined Biofeeclbsck 


7 


1.76 


2.34 


1.43 


1.76 


OFOup Cpunselini 


7 


1,90 


2.44 


1.49 


1.63 


Progrijji Alone 


7 


1.71 


g.525 


1.34 


1.37 



TQTAI, 31 1.79 2.35 1.42 1.59 

MOVA on above measures yielded 6 sipilf leant qiiartBr effect, 
F (3f 54)^ 5.59, p 1^.005. 

MOVh on ftbove meaiures yielded p nonBignificsnt treatment by 



■ main ijuarter effect vdth a P (3,102) at 12,54, p<c.005. Social 
Studlea, In this ANOVA, yielded a Bignificant main quartar effect, 
F (3,102) * 5,08, p^-.OOS. Finally, Science grades show Bignificant 
variation acrosa quarters, p (3,102) m 10.08, p<;005. The Bame 
patteni preaent in the first ANOVA existed again for this ANOVA in all 
four areas. 

In Bummaiy, these resultB provide Btrong evidence baaed 
upon similar pattems in all four areas in two Independent Baniples, 
that the pattern found for these grades is characteristic of the 
Btudents" progress in grades during the year. Tlie program's benefit 
ip seen in increasing the students' grades from a C- to a C+ level for 
the first to pecond quarter. This grade is even surprisingly high 
given the histoiy of academic failure for these students, but it is 
important to point out that many of these students had the advantage 
of the- program's beneficial effects during the previous academic year. 
However, the decrement of close to a full grade from a 0+ to a D+ 
. level (average decrease for second quarter to third and fourth quarters 
-,8i on a 4.0 scale) is important infonnation in understanding the 
©ffect of the program upon these students, 

A simple explanation based upon seasonal variation is 
eounterid by the fact that the third and fourth quarters showed es- 
eentially the same decrement from the pecond quarter. Since the third 
quarter is more wintry and the fourth garter more spring-like, a 
seaional explanation is untenablf, Mother ejqjlenation of the results 
idU be presanted in the Dlicuselon seotlon. 



Hide Achievement Test ; 

The ef facte of the program md the adjunctive treatments on 
the Hide Bmge Achievement Teat were Inveatigated through three aeparate 
ANOVAa on each of the measures of Reading, Spelling Md Artthmetic 
percentile scores ^ All three AN07As were a mlKed desi^ with one 
B^tween^s variable (Group) and one Within-Ss variable (Quarter). 
The thrae differ on the levels of the Group variable and the levels of 
the Quarter variable." Equal N analyses were used for the same rationale 
presented in the previous section on Grades. 

The first ANOVA was restrtcted to atudents in Cushlng and 
Prumright to permit a comparison of students In the program and the 
adjunctive treatments for the quarters in which they were tested,^ i^e.j 
th# first, third and fourth quarters, 

_ Table E depicts the results of the first ANOVAin the three 

mtasurpa of Reading, Spelling and Arithmetic achievement percentile 
pCQres, For Reading, a si^lfleant midn Quarter effect was found, 

F (2f42) m 3.6lp -<»05« However, no differentiation of Reading acores 
f ■ ■ 

was found among the groups. For both spelling and Arithmetic achieve- 
ment ecore, no main nor interaction effects were found in this ANOVA. 
The main Quarter effect for Reading percentiles showed a stea^ Increase 
from the first to the third, md from the third to the fourth quarter. 
- ■ Table F shows the results of the pecond AUOVA, Here only 

©tudents in Mpley md Yale were Included because only these students 
took the WRAT in the first, second and third quarters. Also, the bio- 
feedback treatment was not given to students in either of these tovmS| 
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TABLE E 



WIDE mmB ACiOTroOTT TmT 

PIEOINTIU; SOOEBS 
OUSHiro AND DHMrOHT 



READiro 





JL 


QUAOTIR 


THIRD 
QUAmER 


FOURTH 
QUAHTEH 


Alpha Biofeedback 


4 


3,25 


4.00 


3.75 


Betft Blofesdbaek 


4 


32.25 


31,00 


34,50 


Group Counseling 


8 


17.13 


21. 3S 


22.38 


ftvgram Alone 


8 


7.25 


9.88 


15.38 


f OTAI, 


24 


14.04 


16.25 


18,96 * 



Alpha Biofeedback 4 

Beta Biofeedback 4 

Group Couna ellng 8 

Progpam Alone g 

TOTAL 24 



1.25 
8,00 
12,13 
3.00 



2.25 
9.75 
9.75 
3.88 



2.00 
9.00 
11.25 
4,50 



6.58 



6,54 



7,08 







AKCTHIETIC 






Alpha Blpfeedback 


4 


8.5 :^ ■■■^^ 


11,5 


14.25 


Beta Biofeedback 


4 


18.25 


15,0 


9.25 


Group Couneellng 


8 


. 12,63 


13,13 


13.00 


program Alone 


8 


9.63 


10.00 


10.13 




24 


11.88 


12.13 


11.63 



TABIJ; F 



mm RANGE ACHIIVIMT TMT 
PERCMTIia SOOKK 
Ripm' AMD tiJM 



GEOUP 



Group Counseling 11 
Prograin Alone 11 
TOTAL ZZ 



QUARTER 

9.82 
12.82 



11.32 



SECOND 
QUAMER 

11.64 

18.09 



14.86 



mim 

QUARTER 
18.00 
21,64 



19.32 *** 



Group Counseling 11 
Program Alone , 11 
TOTAL 22 



SPELIINQ 
4.46 
5.00 



10.73 

,8.82 



4.73 



9.77 



9.46 
10.73 



10,09 »* 



ARTTHMCTIQ 

Group Counseling 11 10,46 9,82 I6.OO 

Parogram Alone 11 7.73 8.27 9.27 

TOTAL , 22 9,09 9.05 12.64 » 

*s^ p<.07j ^ p-<.025. **» B p <.oi. 
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therefore j On^ Grgup ^imaelini md Progrm Aloni Gonda.tions ari 
rspresented to tHis ANOVAi 

For Heading percentile scoreS| a sigriiflcant main Quiirtis? 
effect was fomid, F (2,40) ^ 5.99f p<'«Ol. Again^ no group ,dif-i 
farentlatiori was discovered* The fading percentile scores showed 
a 3.54 ancrease fram the first to the eecond quarter, and a 4*96 
indrement Irom the eecond to the third quarter* 

For Spelllngi a sipilficfflftt Quarter effect yielded m 
F (2,40) of 4»24, p<^*025. No group differentiation was ahowrti 
Here the large Increment came betweeri the first and the aacond ^ 
garters with a 5*04 percmtile changei between the second artd third 
qpiarterSj a 0*32 perGentlle Increase wae foundi 

In the area of Arithmetic achievem©it| again a slgnif leant 
Qiartei^ effect, F (2,40) m 3.03? p <.07# md no group dlffereritlatioa 
was found* Here from the first to the second quarbersi a slight 
'decrement was shoim of 0*04 percentiles • then a large Incremant of 
3*59 percentile was found between the second and third quarters * 

The third ANOVA was performed On samples of 23 students itah 
in Group Counseling and program Alone conditions mong all four tdwni 
across only the first and thixtl qpiarters* Since all studenta took 
the VMi at these times tod the toost representative examination of 
these achlevemmt test ebores was desired^ this ANOVA was conqDUtfedt 
Biofeedback was not included because of the insuffiolent number of . 
students Who %ngaged In that treatment. 

Table G presents the reiults of this ANOVA in terms of 

Z8. 



. A . TABU G 

WIDE RANOE ACHIIVIMENT TmT 
GBMSB MVEL -SCORES 















GROUP 


JJ 


QUARTffi 


fjiT r I 1)11 

QUAK^ 


CHANGE 
SCOIffl 


RATE OF 
ADVANCEMENT 


Group Counseling 


23 


4.05 


4.90 


+ 0,85 


2,27 years 


Program Alone 


23 


4.05 


4.60 


+ 0,55 


1,47 yeara 


TOTAL 


46 


4.05 


4.70 


+ 0.65*** 


m 

1.73 ypara 






Spm,LINO 






— -■■ --_ 


Group Counseling 


23 


2.5 


4.0 


+ 0.5 


1*33 years 


Program , Alone 


23 


3.3 


3.6 


+ 0,3 


0.80 ymBrB 


TOTAL 


46 


3.4 


3.8 


+ 0,4* 


1.07 yeaj^a 






AMTIttfflTId. 








Group Counfl sling , 


23 




4.4 


+ 0,4 


1.0? yeara 


Prograni Alone 


23 


3.8 


4.05 


+ 0,25 


0.67 yeaM 


TOTAL 


23 


3.9 


4*2 


+ 0*30** 


0.80 yeara 



Bate of advancement m Grade Level Change/Time (41- months) 

* m p ^<10| *^ M p -^.Olj *^Hf p^»005. 



Grade Levels. Tha ANOVA was computed on percentile scored Vdth the 
conversion to grade levels being made following the confutation of 
the MOVA for the puipose of presenting the results in the most iji- 
formative fashion. 

Since these chsaige scores are based on the difference between 
the first and third quarters, or.i4 months time, a Hate of Advancement 
index was included to show the progress predicted upon a tv^X year 
between teat adminlstrationa* 

For Readings the ANOVA yielded a significant F (lf44) of 
10,99, p^.OOSi the main Quarter effect* no group dlfferentiatldn 
was found. An average of 1.73 years advandement was made by these 
students in reading achievement* 

For Spelldjig^ the ANOVA showed a slpiiflcmt main qutrber 
effect, F (1,44) ^ 3.6l, p<.10, md again no differentiation 
betv^een Group Counseldjig and the Program Alone conditions » An 
average of 1.07 years advmcement was made by thli san^le in Spil* 
ling achievement. 

The results on the WHAT demonstrate severai fijidljigB. Flr*it| 
Reading showed the strongest advmcement. With all ANOVAs yleld^g 
strong F values. Spelling appeared to be the next strongest area 
idth Arithmatlc close to it in proTCri advencement» Second, no dif*^ 
ferentatlon among groups proved sipiificant. Howeveri certain trends 
were present that indicate a great deii of indl-^dual vartablllty 
existed that obscured these tl^ends. A ^ture goal of the Oklahoma 
CSDC vfill be to discriminate the factors that predict Buccesa in 
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these adjunctive trfatmenti to discoirei* If ptlot selection of stu- 
dents for these specialised actlvltiea \rglll produce greatei* advance-i 
rnent in the different aGhievement areas # 

To examdjie moi*® closed these trends among the different 
conditions, an inapectlon of the tabled mems is necessa^. Table E 
shows that, in Reading^ Group Coimseling showed the best gain for the 
first to the third quarter, and continued to increase slightly from 
the third to fourth qjiarter after the cessation of the treatmenti 
Program Alone showed a fair ^crease from the first to the third 
quarter, and the strongest Increase of the four groups from the 
third to fourth quarter. The two biofeedback groups fared the 
worst, with alpha showing a slight increase from the first to the 
third quarters, and an even slighter deoreaLse ^th the cessation 
of the treatment on the fourth quarter. Beta training was the onl^ 
group to produce a dedrease from the first to the third garter, 
"vilth a slight Increase from the tMrd td the fourth quarters, ftie 
Interpretation might be that the trainjjig actually decreased their 
reading ability, restraining the Influence of the progrM«a benefidial 
effects until the treatment period ehded when the reading ability 
showed a fair increase. 

In SpeUljig, the above ordering of effects are aXmoBt corn-* 
plstely reversed. Seta trfidning here produced the greatest increase 
from the first to the third garters, with a decrease from the third 
to the fourth that produced a level above the first charter, ms 
showed the specificity of the positive effect* Alpha produced the 
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next greateit increaBa from the first to the thiid quartei* ^th ft 
slight decrease from the third to the fourth qpiarters. The ProgriW 
Alone showed the third greatest incraase from the first to third 
quarters, but unliJce the two biofeedback groups showed a oont^uiilg 
increase from the third to the fourth qaartera. Group Coimseling. 
produced the poorest changes with a decrease from the first to the 
third quarters, and an increase from the third to the fourth quarter 
that did not reach the first quarter* a level* 

In Arithmetic, Alpha Biofeedback was the only positive 
group, with 6(51 al increments from the first to the third i^d the 
third to the fourth quarters^ yieldijig a total indrement from first 
to fourth quarters of 5#75 percentile points * Both Group Counseling 
and Program Alone produced negligible chsnges across q^arteri and Beta 
training showed a marked decrement across the quarters # ^ 

Also Table G showed on each of the three achievement wea^i 
. and especially in Readingi that Group Ootmseling produced greater 
positive increments from the first to the third garters than ProgrM 
Mone* I 

In summaiy, the examinatidrt of these admittidly nonsipiifiemt 
trends point to the following tentative conclusions 1 

1, Group Counseling is especially recommended for enhancing 
Reading achievemeht scores , When usid adjundtlvely In a dia^ostio- 
presdri^ptive model* . 

2# Beta MO biofeedback tr&iiilng is recommended for enhenQing 
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Spelliiig achievement scores , when used adjunctively in a dla^bStlc- 
prescriptive model ; at the aame time, it is eontraindicated in 
remediating Reading problems and atrongly contraindidated irt the 
remediation of Arithmetic problems, 

3* Alpha WCt biofeedback is especirily recommended in the 
remediation of Arittaietic deficits , when used adjunctively in a 
diagnostics-prescriptive model* 

4- The above conclusions would be strengthened by the 
selection of students with characteristida p2*edlotive of eapedial 
success in these adjimctiva treatments, . 

Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes i 

The effects of the program and the adjunctive treatments on 
The Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) were examinad"^ through 
^two separate ANOVAs on each of the measures of Del^ Avoidanca, Work 
Methods I Study Habits, Teacher Approvsli Mucation Acceptance, Study 
Attitudes and Study Orientation* Both ANOVAs used a mixed deiigri with 
one Between-Se variable (Group) $nd onte Within-Ss vaidabli (QuartiM)i 
The two differed on the levels of the Group vari^lef both ANOVAa 
contained three levels of the ^arterg variable ^ the first , third and 
fourth quarters* Eqjial M analyies were used as with the dther Inatm-* 
ments. 

The first ANOVA had four levels of the Group variable j Alpha 
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Biofeadback, Beta Biofeedback, Group Counseling and Pregrstfn M,one* Only 
one effect on orte measure ^rovid significant ^ and at a marginal lev^li 
The main effect of garters yielded an F (2|24) of 2*54f p #10^ on 
Teacher Appfoval« First quarter mew. was IS.O percentllei third 
quarter was 19.94 and the fourth garter waa 29.44 perdentile* 
Therefore, the attitude of approval of teachers showed positive 
gains throughout the yew, 

The second ANOVA had two levels of the Group variable f Group 
Counseling and Program Alone vdth 14 subjects per group rather than 
four* However, there were no sipiiflcmt main nor Interaction effecti. 
found on the seven different measured In the ANOVA* 

Tables H, I and J present the findings on the SSHA measures 
of Study Habits, Study Attitudes and Stu^ Oilentatlon, respectively , 
by the three quarters sMpled. The different Quarfcer means are Showi 
by the treatmapt conditions. Since none of these data represent 
significant dlfjferentlatlon by Group or Quarter, an examination of 
these finding^ will; {permit art investigation of the trends. 

Table H depicts the percentile scores on Study Habits* 
Mjr Beta Biofeedback showed positive gains across the three quarterit 
Alpha training gave the next best shotdng with a slight dedrease froffl 
the first to the thii^ garter and a greater decrease front the third 
to the fourth qaarter^g Both Group Counseling and Progrew Alone 
showed strong md approximately ecpSLl decrements across the garters 
in Study Habiti* 
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Group Counseling 



17 



29.76 



24.06 



16.12 



i4|^^!=-a:^;:^iBQt^ groups fared wellj wbdae the othei*-two groups- did- 



Table I ^.depicts the percentile scores on Study AttltudeSi y 



fe^:f:^Sitf!>A^ . . .. . . ... 

=.1 -- '- 



^^iXi^^^^My^Ou^B. training showed a slight'' Increment. tTom the first tO 

fourth quarter* Beta training:yieidad a strong from;^.h@ 
first to the third qiiarterBgrand/^^^^ 
fouii^h quarters that dropped to a level mldw^, between the first and 
i^f^t^ F: - third ^artare* Both Group Couneeling and the Program Alone showed 
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the foUovdng similar pattern of equal ma^ltuds.. The change from 
■ the first to the third quarter was a maiked decrease, and from the * 
fea ; third to the fourth cpiarter, there was a slight decrease, 

. Table J presents the pereentile adores on Study Oiientatlbn 
. For this totri eon^josite measure of Study Habits and Attltudeai the 
biofeedback groups fared the best* Beta training yielded the 
strongest pattern , with a marked increment from the first to the 
third quarters and a slight decrement from the third to the fourth 
garters, Mpha trained showed only A negligible g^ji from the 
first to the third quarters md a strong Increment from the third to 
the fourth quarters. Both Group Counseling and Program Mone shdwid 
veiy similar patterns of appro^dmate^jr equal mapiltudei A ma24ced 
decrement from the first to the third quarters was followed by a 
fair decrement from the third to the fourth quarters. 

In summa:^! the examuiation of these nonsipiificant trends 

, p 
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TABLE I 

SUEVEI Of STUDY-^ HABITS AND ATTITUDE 

STUDY ATTITUDE 
PEROlNTIIi; SGOK^ 



TEIATMENT; 


N.. 


FIEST 
QUAOTm 


THIRD 
QUAKER . 


POUBTH 
QUASniR 


Combined Biofeedback 


8 


9.13 


14.5 


18 


Alpha . Biofeedback 


4 


10,5 


12.75 


23.5 ■ 


Beta. Biofeedback 


4 


.7.75 


16.25 


12.5 


Group Counieling 


17 


27,88 


17.59 


19.12 


Program Alone *■ 


27 „ 


31.93 - 


21.74. 


22,26 


TOTAL 


52 


27,10 


19.27 


20,58 
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ft^ilu^ THEATMEHT" 



TABLE .J 

SUEVEy OF STUDr HABITS . AMD ATTITUDIS 

STUDy ORIENTATION 
PERCENTIIE scorns 



Combined Biofeedback 8 



Alpha Biofeedback 



f^r'^ B^tja Blofaadbaek 
L Group Oouns aling 
■ .1 program Morie . 



JL 




THIRD 


FOURTH 


QUAETER 


QUARTER 


QUARTOR 


8 


11.76 


16.57 


17.69 


4 


14.13 


14.88 


1-9.13 


4 


9.38 


18.25 


• 16.25 


17 


28.82 


20.83 


17. 6Z 


27 


. 33.84 


25.04 


22.48 



Beta EEQ Mofeedback training i^ recommended for al^g 
in problem^ of^ both poor study habits and atudjr attitude Si*^.; 

2, Alp^a biofeedback trsdMng is racoimnended for Mdlng 
in problems of poor study attitudes-. 

/.3# Group Counseling is dbntraindicated for the enhanoiment of 
both poor study habits and poor study attitudes, 

4» The dia^ostic--prescripti'VB model without aid of helpful 
adjunctive treatments. is . not .effecti ,enhEffiQing. the study habita 
and study attitudes in the adolescent L* Da student* 

Tenneseee Self Concept Scale i OlJjiicel and Research Form 

• For this forril of the Tennessee Self Concept ScfiuLe (TS^)| 
the effects of Biofeedback and either Group Counseling or Program 
Alone were investigated through one ANOVA on 22 measures of silf-* 
esteem* Th±B ANOVA was a muced design, one Between^i variable 
(two groups) and one Withln-Ss variable (Pre-Test and Post-Te§t'|* ^ ■ 
The two groups were Biofeedback with 9 Ss^ and Progratfn plus Group 
with 9 Sg| all Ss were restricted to participation in the Gushing "' 
resource room* Also a series of planried t testa were computecl on 
Tbtal Positive Self-Esteem (TO )• ... 

To enhance the flow of this section, only si^ificant ef-* 
fects with a Hme component will be presented belowj^ since it is only 
these effects which are important to the evaluation* 

ThB ANOVA yielded a si^lficrat main time effect and no 
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post-test. Therefore y the students change in their mode of salf 
definition from a relatively balanced mode of affirming what thiy 
are and rejecting what they are not, to an almost exclusive mode of 
only affirming what they are* ^ 

The MOVA yielded a significant main Time effect tod ha Ifttei^ 
action effect on the Total Conflict measure. Im F (1,16) of 8i65| 
p .Oly was based upon a pre-test score of 43-2 md a post-test soari * 
of- 35.5» This effect indicates that all students, independertt of 
,the treatment condition, changed from a state of relative confusioil 
and conflict in their self perception to a state of ralativi dlaiity 
in their self perceptions* 

The ANOVA yielded a si^if leant main nme effect laid m 
IHteractimi effect on the KW Variability measure* An f (l,l6) af 
8*64^* p #01, was based upon a pre-test score of 21*06 and a poit^ 
test score of 16*56* This effect indicates a change toward gi*eitir 
consistence among the self--esteem dimensions of identity, ialf- 
acceptance and behavior* 

There were no othsr important slpiificsmt effects ahom by 
this ANOVA on the measures of the clinical and research form of th8 
KCS« Hotf/ever, it is InforTnative to examine the pattems of self^ , 
esteem changes in these two groups for the three dijnenfiiona of Belf«i 



TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCAM - PH&-POST 
SCORES IN TOTAL P^ITIVE SEIJ-IST^ 



Group ; 1 ~ 


M 


Post-Pre 
X 


S. D, 


Alpha Biofeedback 


5 


+11,00 


25.31 


Beta Biofeedback .:„. 


4 


. ,..-,9.75: . 


■ IS, 94 


Combined Biofeedback 


9 


+ i.7d 


27,64 


Group Counselajig 


19 


- 1,79 


29,24 


Program Alone 


31 


+ 6,52 


26,75 



5*. 



Teatsd Oomparlson 
Xalpha -^^^^ 



Xalpha —X 



group 



Xalpha -X 



program 



Xbeta 



group 



Xbeta -X 



program 



Xbiofeedbaok ~X 



Xbiofeedbaok *.X 



program 



Xgroup -X 



program 



t yaiug 

+1.36 

+0.89 

+0,35 . 
-0*52 

-1.17 , 
+0,31"^ 
=-^,47 
-1.03 



df 
7 

22 

34 
21 

33 
24 

36 
48 



ERje 



alpha level 



na 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



na 



iiigiit' increases M On the dimension 

feMSf'self-acceptmce,'- Biofeedback increased while the Counseling/ . 

program group decreased iii their degree of self-acceptance. Finally 
vdth regard to the dimerisidn of Biteem. for one' s beha-vlor, both 
groups decreased over time. 

in .the=five..areae of ..sell^^ 
changes occurred. In esteem for one* s physical Self , Biofeedback did 
not change and the Counseling/Program group decreased slightly. In . 
esteera for the Moral-Ethical Self, both groups increased, . In esteeni 
foi' Personal Self 5 both groups showed negligible inci'ementfl* 
esteera for Family Self, both groups decreased slightly. In esteem 
for Social Self, both groups did not change. 

Table K depicts 'BCS Pre-Post Change Scores in Total Positivt 
Self Esteem for the different groups and also the results of a set of 
plaimed t-tests. ' This shows no differentiation among the treatment 
groups in their total self-esteerri scofei. 

In summary, independent of treatment, the students through- 
out the year became less conflicted in their self-definition and mora 
integrated in their feelings of esteem for their identity, eelf-ac- 
ceptance and behavior. They also grew to prefer a more middle-of-the 
road description of themselves based upon eKclusive self af f irmatlveB , 
over a more extreme self dBscriptlon where yea saying was balanced 
with nay aaying. 



Also there ^were slight trends dji the differentiation bitwaen 



j:_jipfee^ack subjecta md the other subjects such that Biofeedback pro- 
duced increased, aelf-adceptance md no change ^ esteem for onf's 
r" Physical Self , While the Counseling/PTOgram subjecti deotfaased 
1^^'" ' their feelings of self-acceptance and also in thalr esteem for thail* 
; physical Self, — 

Tenneseee Self Concept Scale i CQunselijig Fom 
■ ■ • For this form of TSOS, the effects of Group Counseling and 

the Prograni Alone conditions were investigated through one MOVA on 14 
] measures of self-esteem* This ANOVA wag a mixed daslgn| one Between-^s 
. ' vaidable (two groups) and one Within^S vailable (Pre-Test said Poat-Tist)- 
The two groups were Group Counseling and the Program Alone, both with 
19 subjects each. 

Only significant effects with a Hine Component wili bd 
presented below, since only these effects are important to the evaiuiLtidni 
' The ANOVA yielded a signiflcmit main Time effect and no Intii^- 

action effects on esteem for one^s Personsa Self, An F (1,36) of 3*47f 
p^*08| was based upon a pre-test score of 5S#0S and a pdit-'test adar* 
of 62,74, sho^djig m increase, in .feeling of perionil worth throughout 
the year. Both groups showed Increments in personal worth| with the 
program shovdng a greater nofislgnlfie&nt gain over the Group Counsiling 
gain* 

,The ANOVA also yielded a si^ifleant Group by Time intir act ion 
; " effect on esteem for one»a Fanlly Self* Mi f (1,36) of 3-14f p*ii .09| 
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;was based upon th^ following sits of ieorea. program Alona subjects 
showed a gadn in sitaem iot th#ma©lved ai f andly membara ^th a pra^ / 
- Test score of 57*42 n Post-Tesi acora of 64^32. tooup Coun^W.lng 
subjects showed the opposite paH^ a loaa dii eeteem foJ* themi = 

salves as family memberg ^th a Pre-Teit of 62,11 and a Poat-Teat of 
5M4. 

The ANOVA produeed a signlf laant niMn Time effect aid no 
Interaction effect on one's esteem for their Social Self* An P (1,36) 
of 3.23^ p <,09,-^was based upon a pre-Test score of 58.39 and a Post-* 
Test score of 6l,55, shoi-dng art increase in feelings of worth aJi relation- 
ship to other peers* Both groups showed this gain in iociri worth with 
the program* a gain being nonsignificantly greater than Group Comiieling»s 
grin* 

An exanilnation of the trends that differentiated th# two 
groups will be presented below, with the caution that these ^fferindes 
are based on nonsipiificant findings. 

In Self Identity I both groups showed gain^ In the feelinga 
of enhanced identity? in self acceptance the Program Alone showed a 
slight gatoj while the Group Counseling showed a slight loss, in 
esteem for one's behavior, the Program showed a marked loss while 
the Group Counseling showed a negligible loss. 

In terms of the different areas of self-esteem, the fol-* 
loiving trends were noted* Program Mone produced an increase in 
esteem for one's Physical Self while OroUp Counseling showed no 
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change. In eete^^ and ethics. Program increased , 

and Group Counseldjig fell ilightly in this esteem area# It wai 
ehoi^ above that in one's esteem foi* his Personal Self, both 
groups inoreaied, mth the P^ograin«s Increment being the 
strorigar of the two groupB* The significant interaction on 
Family Self between the two groups was presented above, fiaong 
with the two groupa* differsntial trend in esteem fox*' one»S Sooifil 
Self* . 

In summary, independent of treatment, the students jjicreased 
in their feeling^ of worth for themselves as Indimdual persons and in 
their esteem for themselves as sociai persons in their Interaotion with^ 
others* Also those students in the progrm Alone condition mdreased 
in wojrbh as ferally members, while the Group Counseling produeed lawar^ 
ed feelings of worth as fmily members* 

Summing up the non-significant trends for the two groups f 
students who participated in the Progr^ Alone showed gains in 
feelings of self-identity and self-acceptance, but a marked loss 
in their esteem for their behavior. The Program Mone students also 
showed gains in their esteem for their bodies, and their moi*als and 
ethics I these students also Increased in their felt worth as Individuals, 
family members and social persons ■ 

Students who adjunctively participated in Group Counseling 
showed gains in their self identity, but slight losses In self ac-* 
ceptance aid esteem for their behavior* Also Group Oomiselitig stu^ 
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" dents showed gains in their felt worth as individuals md aoclal 
persons^ no change in their esteem for thfeir bodies , and lowered' 
esteem for their family status and their own morals and ethics. 



Fundamental Inte^ersonal Relations Orientation - Beha'^or and Feelin^ ag 
The effects of the program and the adjunctive treatmenti 

on their FIBO-B and FIRO-P tests were investigated by two separate . 

ANOVAs, Both were mixed desiffis with one Between-Ss ytrlable (Group) 

end one Wlthin-5s variable (Pre-Test and post-Test)/ E^al N anaLyaea 
,were cQmputed* Also sets of planned t -tests were computed on tha 

FIHO-B measures s Each ANOVA was computed on the ^ix PIHO-B measuraa 

and the gix FIRO-F measures s expressed Inclusion (el), wanted 
-Inclusion (wl)| EKpressed Control (eC), waited Control (wC)| expressed 

Affection (eA) an4 waaited Affeoiion 

The first ANOVA exanined FIRO-B and FIHO-F differences among 
four samples of students representing Alpha Biofeedback, Beta WQ 
Biofeedback, Group Counseling Bnd Program Alone conditions* Only four 
subjects v/ere in. each ample to keep cell Qiz& eqpial* 

., Table L presents the results of this ANOVA on both. FIHO-B 
and FIRO--F' scores and shows the si^lficmt effects, if found^gn 
each of the twelve measures analysed, with their associated P values, 
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TABLE L ' 

ANOVM ON FIHO-B AND FIBO-P SCOI® 
BY GROUP AND TIKE 



■ 




SIGNIFIGANT HTECT 


p value 








FIEO-B/el 


Group 


.05 


3.63 


3 and 12 




. FIEO-B/wI 


None 


- ' 


. 


- ' 




FIBO-B/eC 


Time 




4.32 


1 and 12 




, FiRO-B/wG 


None 










FIHO-B/eA 


Time 


.05 


5.71 


1 and 12 




, FIRO-B/wA 


. Time 


.025 


6.8S 


1 end 12 




-PiRO-P/el 


Time 


.025 


7.39 


1 end 12 




FIRO-F/wI 


None 










PIR^F/eC 


Time 


,05 


5.34 


1 and 12 




^ FIHO^F/wC 


None ' ' ' 










FIRO-F/eA 


None 










FIEO-F/wA 


Time 


.10 


3.57 


1 and 12 
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^^^^§^^0t^^^oTres^ond to the significant ■• n\B±n :.Tiine. effects. :presented::in_ 



Si: 



^^J^f^iii:';;^ TliiiS Table only presents the means for the Time effects 
:feeeause these are the effects important foi* the program evaluation ^ 
These two tables together show the ef facte of participation in thi 
program for the year, independent of treatment, on the FIBO-^B and 
FITO-P measures that eho wed slpiif leant changeB* 

- " ^ - - The studants-ahowed a ei^lflcint deoreas 
their expressed control on the PIBO-'B# They behaved in a mannar at 
the end of the year that ijidicated a reduced degree of Jjitexparsonal 
controli ^ 

On the affection dimenalon|^ bihamorally the students not 
only expreesed greater warmth to others, but they ideo wmited relation 
shipe with greater waimith and intensity* 

; Therefore, in the behavioral realm, the studenta changed 
throughout the year by expressing greater inteipersonal dependence 
and greater inteipersonal warmth, and at the smQ time waiting others 
to deal with them in a more affectionate manner. 

On the level of feelingai not behavior, the students showed 
si^if leant increases eKpreised inclualoni expressed control and 
wanted iLffectionp They felt more extroverted their dealings with 
people* They also felt that they were gaining in their degree of Inte 
personal control, becoming inteipersonally more independent* AlSD| 
their inner feelings showed a desire for greater warmth in their 
relatlonshipiii 



TABLE M 



FIRO-B/eO 
FIEO-B/eA 
PIRO-li/viA 
PIRO-F/el 
PIRO-P/eO 
PIEO-p/»^ 



MEANS . CORRKPONDING TO SIGNIFICANT 
TIM IPPIOTS IN FIHO-B AND FIBQ-F 
ANOV^ 



2,31 

1.94 
1.63 

1.75 
1,81 

4,13 



PPST-ITST 



1.56 

3.19 
3.56 
3.06 
3.00 
5.56 



CHANGl 

- 0*75 
+ 1.25 
+ 1.93 
+ 1.31 
+ 1.19 
+ 1.43 
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To summarize the findingi of this ANOVA In Its slpilflcant 
effecta, m Inspection of the ehangee on the three Interpereonal 
dimensions of. Ijiclusion (dJit^version^exti^ovBrsion)! control (de* 
pendence-djidependence) and affaatlon (diatance-closeness) yleldi the 
following conclusions I 

1,1 On the dimension of inclusion, while the students* imiei* 
feelings showed a movement toward a more extroverted stmoe| their 
external actions have not yet changed in this direction * 

2. On the dimension of control, while their djiner feelings 
showed a trend toward expressing greater inteipersoii^ independence/ 
their external behavior showed an opposits trend towarda a more de** 
pendent stance, 

3- to the affection dimension, a more congruent picture emerges 
both in their inner feelings and in their external actions of a desired 
greater closeness with people* Both of these changes led to a greater 
degree of expressed warmth* 

The second ANOVA and the sets of planned t tests were 
perfomiad to detect any differentiation among condltiona ort the dif- 
ferent Jjiteipersonal stance measures « 

The second ANOVA exaMned FIRO-B and PIEO-P dlffarenees on 
a larger sMple of Group Counseling md PrDgram Alone subJectSi laeh 
sample contained IS students. The ANOVA yielded only one significant 
effect, the main Time effect on FIRO-B measure of expressed control. 
All P at 9-70 (l,34)i p<-005p was based upon a Pre-Test acgrs of 2,89 
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and a Post-Test, spore of 1.81, shomng a significant decreasg In, 
expregsed control for both groups. This flndJjig la dongruent with 
the other ANOVA reported above. 

Tables N, 0 and p present the results of the sets of planned 
t tests on the FITO-B Pre-Post Change sdorea in inclusion (Tabls N), 
Control (Table 0) and affection (Table p). 

Table N shows that the differences in mean pre-post changes 
for both expressed and i^anted Inclusion among the four groups produced 
only one slpilficant comparison, program abovB showed a significant 
difference In wanted inclusion from the Group Counseling' s dondition. 
Program Increased and Group Counseling decreased in their desired 
inclusion. 

Table 0 shows no significant differentiation among groups 
in their expressed control. However, there were three slffiiflcant eom^ 
paidsons on the measure of wanted control. Alpha Biofeedback was 
•siffiificantly different from the other three greups. , Alpha training 
produced an increase dji the degree of wanted control, while Beta 
training, Grou^ Coujisellng and Program Alone- condltiona all pwdueed 
decreases in the desire foi* wanted control. Integrating 'the findingB 
for both expressed and wanted control measures, Alpha training Bp^ 
parentljr has yielded a strong effect in giving up of inteiperaonfia 
control and a movement towards greater aJiteipersonal dependenco^ at 
the behavioral level, . . _ 

Table p shows no significant differentiation' in either 
expressed or wanted affection scoree among the four groups. Again in 
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J TABLE K 

FIBC^-B PHB-PQST SCOHES 
ON Tm INOUJSIQN DltmiOM 



EffRESSlD INCLIBIOW 



Group 


N 


X 


S, D, 


Alpha Biofeedback 


5 


+1.4 


1.63 


Beta Biofeedback 


4 


0 


2.45 


Group Counseling 


20 


+ .90 


1.84 


Prograin Alone 


32 


+ .84 


2.21 



WANTO INCLUSION 

group N X S. D. 

Alpha Biofeedback 5 -1.3 1,69 

Beta Biofeedback 4 +1.25 4,99 

i 

Group Coimsellng 20 -0#75 • 2.09 

Program Mona 32 ^,69 3.28 



alpha 

Taeted Comparison t value d£ level 
Xalpha=^^^^ . 



1,03 



0k 



eta -X 



group 



JCbeta 



program 



ERJC 



7 lis 



Xalpha - Xg^^p 40.56 23 ns 



ha -X +0,54 35 na 

program ^w^-^n. ua 



-0,85 22 ns 
-0.71 34 ns 



Xgroup -Xp^^^^ ^^.10 50 ns 



xapha 



Xalpha «X 



group 



a -X 



Teated CofTipaidson t value df level 



program 



Xalpha ^X 



group 



1-04 7 na 

-1*25 35 ns 
*t-l*36 22 ni 



^^^-^ro^m +0-^5 34 na 



Xsfoup.x -.1.75 50 p .05 

^ ^ (1 tail) 
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TABU 0 



FI^B PRE-POST scorns 
ON Tm CQNTBOL DimEIONS 



^K^SED CONTROL 



Group Ij 
Alpha Biofeedback 5 
Beta Biofeedback 4 
Group Counseling • 20 
Program Alone 32 



S. D« 



-1.0 1,10. 
-1.25 0.83 
-1,0 2,03 
- .09 .2.43 



WANTO C0NTK)L 



Group N 

Alpha Biofeedback g 

Beta Biofeedback 4 

Group Counseling 20 

Prograin Alone 32 



X 



S, D. 



3.31 
-1.75, a»59 
-0.70 2.26 
-0.75 2,82 



Tested Comparison 



a -X 



group 



a -X 



program 



XBma -JC 



group 



aeta -X 



program 



Xgwup -X 



program 



ERIC 



alpha 

t value df leYel 



+0,31 7 ns 

0 23 ns 

- •SI 35 ns 

22 ns 

-0.9k 34 ns 

■-1.40 50 ns 



Tested Compari.gon 



Xalpha -X^ 



eta 



Xalpha 



Xalpha -*X 



Xalpha -X 



group 



Xbeta -X 



program 



Xgrdup «X 



program 
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t v^^e df level 

+2.25 7 p .10 ^ 
(2 tMl) 

+2.82 23 p .01 
(2 tail) 



+2.57 35 p .02 
(2 tan) 

-0,83 22 ns 



^.67 34 ns 
+0.09 50 ns 



TABM P 



Firo-B Pim-PQBT SCO^ 

< ' ' ' ' 

ON THE ABTEOTION DIMSION 



EffKESED AFFECTION 




WANto ^FICTIOM 






Group 


N 


X 


S. D« 




Group 

Alpha Biofeedback 


N 


X . 


S. D, 




' -5 








5 








■^Alph<a^3io f ae db ack 


' "0.20 


1.-60 




+0720 


1.94 




Beta Biofeedback 


4 


+1.50 


0.87 




Beta Biofeedback 


4 


-0.75 


2.17 




Group Couiiaeling 


20 


40.20 


1.75 




Group Counseling 


20 


+0.15 


a.91 




Prograni Alone 


32 


-0.03 


2.22 




Program Alone 


32 


+0.41 


2,13 




Tested Comparison 




t. value 




alpha 
level 


Tested Comparison 




t value 


d£ 


alpha 
level 






-0.39 


7 


ng 






+0.70 


7 


ns 


^ group 




-0.46 


23 


na 


Xalpha -X 

^ group 




+0.05 


23 


ns 


- program 






35 


na 


* program 






35 


ns 


JCbeta -X 

group 




+1.43 


22 




group 




"0.85 


22 


ns 


program 




+1.34 


34 


na 


a>eta -X „ 

prograni 




-1,02 


34 


ns 


^ *^ program 




+0.39 


50 


m 


Xgroup -X 

- program 




-0.45 


50 


ns 

» 
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the above ANOVAy^both these measures showed a signif leant incremint 
across groups, but there were no differences among the groups in 
^- this change .in inteipersonal warmth. 

Table Q presents the four groups' Pre-Test^ Post-Test and 
Change scores In the six measures of the FIRO-F scale. The Alpha 
training group njicreased in all six inteipersonal measures on the 
feelljig level. The Program Alone showed the same pattern of the 
Alpha training group, but to a lesser degree* Such a globri patteiti 
might indie ate for both these groups a greater awareness of their 
inner world of feelings than existed previously* • 
The Beta Biofeedback group produced a more differentiated 
pattem. Feeljjigs of expressed inclusion Increased while feeljjigs of 
desired inclusion decreased. But the discrepmcy between the expressed 
and wanted inclusion feelings did decrease, yielding less conflict at a 
feeliiig level over the student ^s introverted stance* In controli 
feelings of expressed control decreased slightly while feelings of 
wanted control decreased strongly. These changes again reduced the 
discrepancy at a feeling level between their expressed and desired 
intei^ersonaJ. pawery yielding a lesser degree- of conflict over Inters 
personal independence versus dependence* * In affection, their feelings 
of expressed affection did not change, while their feelings of wanted 
affection decreased* Agai.n, the coftflict over inteipersonal closo-i 
ness versus dlstarice was i^neliorated* 

The Group Counseling condition produced the following 
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TABLE Q 
FIHO-F PKB-POST SCO^ 



INCLUSION DIMMSION 



■ 


EXPPiESSED 








WANT^ 




GROUP 




PRE - 


POST.. 


CHAMOl 


GROUP 


PRE 


- POST 


CHAMaE 


Alpha Bio- 
feedback 


4 


2.25 


3.25 


+1.0 


Alpha Blo-i 
feedback 


3.25 


4.50 


+1.25 


Beta Bio- 
feedback 


4 


1.25 


2.25 


+1,0 


Beta Bio- 
feedback 


4.75 


4.25 


-0.50 


Group Coun- 
seling 


18 


2.23 


2.56 


+0.34 


Group Coun- 
seling 


4.28 


3.83 


-0.45 


Prograin Alone 


18 


2.44 


2.67 


+0.23 


Program Alone 


4.22 


4. 56 


+0.34 



CONTROL DIMENSION 





EXPRESSED 






WAN^D 




GROUP 


N 


?m - 


■ POST 


CHANGE 


Group 




- POST 


CHANGE 


Alpha Bio- 
feedback 


4 


2.00 


3.50 


+1.50 


Alpha Bio- 
feedback 


3.25 


4.25 


+l.no 


Beta Bio- 
feedback 


4 


2.75 


2,50 


-0,25 


Beta Bio- 
. feedback 


4.50 


3.00 


-1.50 


Group Coun- 
seling 


18 


1.94 


2.00 


+ .06 


Group Coun- 
seling 


3.22 


4.17 


+0.95 


Program ^ona 18 


1.72 


2.50 


+0.78 


Program Alone 


3.50 


3.78 


40,28 










AFFECTION DlfffilffilON 










EjCPRESSED 








WANTED 




GROUP 




PRE - 


POST 


OH.AmE 


GMUP 




- POST 


CHAN^ 


Alpha Bio- 
feedback 


4 


2.0 


3.75 


+1.75 


Alpha Bio- 
feedback 


3.50 


4.75 


+1.2 5 


Beta Bio- 
feedback 


4 


2.75 


2.75 


0 


Beta Blo>- 
feedback 


4.75 


4.25 


^,50 


Group Coun-i 
sellng 


18 


,3.17 


3.06 


-0.11 


Group Coun-t 
sellng 


5.17 


5.00 


^.17 


Program Alone 18 


3.00 , 


3.56 


40,56 


Program Alone 


4.67 


5.17 


■iG.50 



ERJC f»iS5WM!iife 
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pattern. On inclusion, expressed increased and wanted decreagtd, 
producing a reduced conflict over sociability. On control, Oroup 
Counseling showed a negligible Increase in expressed control and a 
strong increaae in wanted control, producing greater feelings of 
i^iterpersonal dependence. In affection, the group decreaged slightly 
on both expressed and wanted measures, showing no effect on their 
feelings of inteipersonal closeness. 

In summarizing the findings on the PITO-B and FIRO-F 
mQaaurea of inteipersonal stance, the following conclusions are 
presented; 

1. Alpha Biofeedback had a definite effect on the subjects' 
iriteipersonal stance. At a feeling level, there were increases In ^ 
all six ai-eas of .interpersonal stance, indicating a .greater general 
awareness of their inner feelings. At a behavioral level, expressed 
sociability increased while desired sociability decreased; intei^ 
personaj. control was given upi and expressed and wanted warmth . 
neither increased nor decreased to any marked degree „ 

a. Beta Biofeedback produced charigeS at the feeling level 
that were varied, but which all reduced the conflict between the ' 
degree of expressBd and desired interpersonal needs. At a behavioral 
level, expressed sociability did not change, but the desire for greater 
interactions ivith people did increase, both the expression and desire 
for interpersonal control decreased markedlyi expressed warmth increased 
while desired warmth decreased. 

3, Group Counseling at the feeling level showed a negligible 



effect on sociability and wamth| greater inte^ersonia dependinca 
was sought • At a beha^oral level | expressed sociability increased 
while desired sociability decreasedi both the expresaed and desired 
inteipersonal control decreased* md expressed and desired affeotion 
neither increased nor decreased to any noticeable extent, 

4. The Prograni Alone condition at the feeling level produced 
slight but consistent increases on all measures of interperson^ 
stance j indicating a greater awareness of one»s inner world of 
feelings* At the behavioral level, both expressed md desired 
sociability increased| both expressed and desired interpersonal ' 
control decreasedi and expressed warmth did not change while desired 
affectiona did show a slight indreaae. 

Holtgman Inkblot Test g 

The effects of the prograni and the adjunctive treatments 
on levels of projective effect md body image were examined by a 
set of planned t teats on the Holtaman Inkblot Test (HIT) Pra-Post 
Change scorea on the measures of toxiety^ Hostility and Barrier 
minus Penetration* Only Cashing students were administered the 
HIT, 

Table R presents the meMs, standard deviations and the 
results of the planed t tests for the subjects in the conditions 
of Alpha training, Beta training, Group Counseling and Program Alone 
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-..y TABLE R 

HOLTZMAN IMBLOT T^T ANXIETY SCALE 

ft 

POST-PRE VM,Um 



Group 




Post-Pre 
X 


S. D. 


Alpha Biofeedback 


' 6 


-3.5 


2.14 


Beta Biofeedback 


4 


-2,0 


3.08 


- Combined Biofeedback 


10 


-2.9 


2,66 


Gi'oup Couhseling 


3 


+5.0 


4.55 ' . 


ProgrM Alone 


8 


-2,0 


1,22 


Tested Compariaon 


t value 


df 


alpha level 


^ oeta 


-0.91 


8 


ns 


Xa].pha -X 

group 


+3.97 


7 


p <,01 (2 tail) 


Salpha 


+1.85 


12 


p -<.05 (1 tail) 


gTOUp 


2,46 


5 


p ^,10 (2 tedl) 


pTOgram 


0 


U 


ns 


Xblofeedback -X 

program 


0.88 


16 


ns ■ 


^ program 


4.32 


9 


p-^.Ol (2 tall) 



on .taxietyp Also Alpha and Beta subjects were dombined tot the 
oomblned Biofeedback scores. 

Inspecting the means, one can see that all groups ahdirsd 
a decrease in pi'ojective anxiety throughout the jreaj*| except foa^ 
GJ*DUp douneellng which showed a marked increase. 

Alpha tr^ning was not significaj=Ltly different fronl Bitfi 
training in the magnitude of the anxiety decrements * But Alpha 
did produce decrements in projective an^ciety slpiificantly greatsi* 
than Group CounselnJig or the Progrm Alone. Beta training produoid 
a marglnaU^ significant difference between its anxiety decrement 
and Group Coimseling's anxiety increment. There v/aa no difference 
between Beta training and the Program Alone condition in the twisty 
decreases found. Also the combined Biofeedback group was no dif** 
ferent from the Progrsin Alone group. Finally the pTOgrim Alone con* 
dition was sipiificantly different from the Group Counsiiing in 
produelng anxiety chaaiges. 

Table S showed the means, standard deviations and resulli 
of the planned t testa on the HIT Hostility change scorea* An 
inspection of the means shov/s that Group Counseling produced m 
increase in projective hostility, similar to its effect on finxletyi 
the two Biofeedback groups produced small increments in hoitilityi 
and the Program Alone produced a reduction in hostility g 

Alpha training was not sigiificitfitly different from Beta 
training on this measure of hostility. Just as both Biofeidbaak 
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TABLE S 



HOLKMAN INMLOT HOSTILITY SCALE 
POST-tpM) VALU^ 



Post-Pra 





N 


X 


S, D» 


Alpha Biofeedback 


6 


+1.0 


.71 


Beta Biofeedback 


4 


+ .5 


4.72 


Combdjied Biofeedback 


10 


+ .8 


3.06 


Group CQUnsellng 


4 


+5.25 


3.90 


Program Alone 


a 


-3.00 


3.67 


Tested Comparison 


t value 


df 


alpha level 


Xalpha 




a 

Q 




Xalpha -X 

^ group 


-3.37 


8 


p ^.01 (2 tail) 


Xalpha -X ^ 

^ program 


+2,61 


12 


p ^.05 (2 tail) 


^eta -X 

group 


-1. 69 




ns 


^^program 


+1.42 


10 


ns 


»piofeedbaok -X._^^,„ 
program 


+2.40 


16 


p^.05 (2 tail) 


Xgroup -X 

■ ^ program 


+3.86 


10 


, p<C.01 (2 tedl) 
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groups produced anxiety decrements, they both produced hostility 
increments « Alpha traintag was significantly different from both 
Group Counseling and the program Alone oonditions. Alpha produced 
a smaller increment than did Group Counselingi the Program Alone 
condition produced a decrement reliably different in magnitude 
from Alpha's InQrement* The finding that Beta training could not 
be differentiated from Group Counseling was due especially to the 
greater variability in the Beta training group's hostility chiuige 
scores. For the same reason | Beta training showed no significant 
differenoe in its effects from the Program Alone group, , 

The combined Biofeedback group did show a significant dlf« 
ference from the Program Alone condition on this measure of projective 
hostility p The Program Alone condition produced a significantly 
lowered change score from the Biofeedback condition. The two groups 
with the most disparate memSj the Group Counseling (+5*25) and ProgrM 
Alone (-3.00), were significantly different from each other in their 
' effects on changes in projective hostility* 

Table T presents the means, standard deviations and resulte 
of a set of planned t tests on the HIT body image score* This score 
is based on the Barrier minus the Penetration scale* Therefore, a 
positive score would denote a change towards a stronger image of 
one's body, while a negative score would indicate a change towards 
a more vulJierable body image. 

The means show that there was little change in the body 
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mm 




; Group . 

-Alpha Biofeedback 
. Beta Biofeedback 
Combined Biofeedback 
Group Counseling 



-v V Program Alona 



Tested Comparison 



Xalpha 



group 



Xalpha -X 



rograni 



Xbeta -X 



group 
Xbeta 

program 
biofeedback ^1^^^ 



f 



.*Body 



TABLE T 



HOLTZMAN INlfflLOT ITOST 
BODY IMAGED* BCMM 
POST-PEE VALlffiS 





Poat-Pre 
X 


S. D. 




6 


+ .83 


3.13 




4 


-1.25 


2.86 




10 


0 


3.19 




4 


-1.00 


2.35 




8 


+0.25 


2,05 








aJ.pna level 




+1,06 


3 


na 




+0.99 


8 


TIB 




+0,42 


12 


ns 


i ■ • 


-0.135 


6 


nB 




-1,05 


10 


ns 




-0,19 . 


16 


ns 


• .-. ■..= . ■ ■. '. 
■=•'•■■ 


-G.95 


10 







Image m Barrier-penetration 



^iitS:?iA?mage score* Alpha = training^ produced the most positive change} 
Wi^Wri^^^^'^J^^i^^S^^ Alone produced smaller positive change. Group 
gte|SiJ^ produced a negative chinge, but Beta tr^nihg caused 

^j^^S:. the greatest negative change. However,^ the mapiitude of these 
W^'- differences was not sufficient to produce any raliabla dif- 



ferentiation among any of the groups, . ' - - ■ 

In summary^ Alpha training was not reliably different ' 
from Beta training on suiy of the HIT scales- however, in judging 
differentiation form the trends. Alpha did produce a greater 
anxiety decrease^ a greater hostility increase md a more positive » 
body image change than did Beta training.. _ ■ 

Group Counseling. produced the most marked increments in 
the t^i?Q affect scales of anxiety iwd hostility, and iuLso yielded a 
negative change in bo^ iniage* 

The Progi^am Alone condition showed decrements in anxietyr 
'and hostility y and a postlve change in body image. 

In terms of ranking the four groups on a general beneficial 
effect upon the HIT change scores^ Alpha training and the program 
* Alone conditions showed the most positive changes on the affect and 
body Image scales. Beta training showed a beneficial effect on 
^anxiety, a negligible effect on hostility aSd a n eg [ 
on body image. Group Counseling produced negative effects in in- 
creasing both affect areas and also in producing a more vulnerable 
body image. 



^^■ii;:^^-/^^ Vv: - Darrell Analysis of -Reading Difficulty Test : 
iS''-- -^^^^^^^ affect of the program on ch^gas In the different 

components of reading ability wai examined by a set of planned t testi 
on dependent smnples on the scores of the Durrell Anai^sis of Reading 
Difficulty grade level scores in six areas of reading difficulty 
the total score^ These six areas are Silent Rate, Silent Compre- 
hension^ Word Recognition, Word Analysis, Visual Memoiy and Phonetic 
-Spellings The total score is labeled Oral Reading. The I^rrell- was 
adminlGtered to a random stratified sainple of 20 students In the 
program* Stratification was^^baaed upon 5 out of 20 students, being 
from each of the four tomsj and also 4 out of 20 students selected 
being females. This stratification pemitted a guaranteed repre- 
sentation of the four districts served and the male/female rati©, 
that existed in the program^s targeted population. 

Table U prasents the Pre-Test and Post-Tefjt grade levels 
^ in the different areas of reading ability found ixi thib sample, 
vdth the t values and associated rates of advancement scores* All 
areas showed gains, but the Visual Memory and Phonetic Spelling 
areas' change scores were not significait* The strongest gains came 
.in Silent Comprehension and the Total Oral Reading scores, with a 
rate of advaticement of 1,76 years, ^ord Recagnltion showed 1.60 
years advancdmant While Silent Rate had an advancemen1L.score of 
1.4S. Word Analysis also showed a significant gain of 0.82 years. 

These results show that the program is exerting strong 
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TABLE U 

DURHELL ANALYSIS OF READING DIFFICULmr 
i^N GRADE LEVEL scorns 



; Silent Rate 



^Silent Comprehension 
?iWdrd Recognition 
?Word Analysis 
t^lBUBl Memoiy 
phonetic Spelling 
;6ral Reading (Total) 
'^n = 20 





PR&.I1ST 


Difference 


t values 


RATE OF 
ADVANCmffi 


4.4 


■ 3.7 


+ .74** 


5.9fi 


1.48 


5.2 


4.3 


+ ,88** 


4.47 


. 1,76 


5.5 


4.7 


+ .80** 


_4.39 


l,6o 


5.4 


5.0 


+ ,41* 


2.23 


,m 


4.3 


4.0 


+ ,32 


1,60 


,64 


4.9 


4.6 


+ .26 


1.32 


.52 


5.1 


4.2 ' 


+ .88** 


5.36 


1.76 



jRatli^^ Advancement m Grade Level Change/Time (Six months) 
^ = p ^*001 ^ ^ ■ 



i\4r ^ p ^05 
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■ posit.ive effects in most of thf areas of reading difficulty. How- 
ever, in the future, closer attention ought to be paid to the areas 
Of Visual Memory and Phonetic Spelling, if in fact dsficits in thMt 
areas are strong blocks to the students^ ability to read and p^r^ 
form appropriately in other curriculum areas. 

Jesness Behavior Checklist (Observer Forrn) ; 

The effects of the prograjn and the adjunctive treatmants 
on classroom behavior ^ere assessed, in the Gushing resource room 
only, -by the adininistration of the Jesness Behavior Checklist to 
ths resource room teacher in that district, at the end of the 
school year* 

While there are 14 scaleH on the checklist. Table V pre* 
sents the means, standard devlationa and results of a planned sat 
,uf t t^sts on the composit.e score of these 14 scales. The compogits 
score is the mean T sec re of the 24 scales. 

An inspection of Table V shov/s that the mean adaptive 
behavior scores rank the groups in the following orden Group 
Counseling - most adaptive behavior j Program Alone ^ second in : 
adaptive behavior; Beta training - third in adaptive bshairturi 
and Alpha Training ^ lowest in adaptive behavior* 

However, aU the composite scores v/ere above the mato T 
volue of 50, which signifies that all -ihe groups wer^ Judged as 
produGiiig, in general, rnore idaptlva, rather than maladaptive, 
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TABLE V 



JKNIBS BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST COMPOSim SCOMS 
:;: ■ ON ADAPTIVl BEHAVIOR 



Group . 


N 


T-score 
X 


S. D. 


Alpha Biofeedback 


5 


54.56 


10,65 


Beta Biofeedback 


4 


61,00 


5,02 


Combined Biofeedback 


9 


57.i)5 


9.19 


Group Counselliig 


. 3 


67.83 


6.30 


Program Alona 


3 


64,80 


6,52 



Tested Comparison 



'Xalpha **X 



■group 



falpha -X 



program 



Xbeta -X 



group 



Xbeta -X 



program 



Xbiofeedback -X: 



prograni 



Xgroup **X 



program 



t value df 



-1.20 
-2.22 



7 
6 



-1.93 . 11 

«1,61 5 

-1,01 10 

-1.93 15 

0.69 9 



alpha level 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 
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: v. behavior. Ifte results of the t tests show no ei^lficmt differendfiS 
^^andng,^^^^ on this composite of adaptive classroom. bahavlor* 

' Table W presents the mem T scores on each of the 14 bS-» 
- havioral scales for each group* Bach "of" these scales a bipolar 
. scale j vAth T scores below the mem of 50 indicating, behaviors in 
the maladaptiYe direction md T scores above the mean of 50 indicating 
behavior in the adaptive direction. Therefore, this table majf ba 
inspected for trends \d.thin the groups ^ but these trends are not 
indicative of reliable differences. 

Group Counseling rmked first among the foui* groups dri thi 
follovriLng adaptive behavior dimensioiiS| unobtmslvey friendly^ 
responsible, considerate ^ rapport, enthusiastic, sociable, arbid^ 
^l§te|..insightful^ M controlled and well dontrolled ungert 

Alpha tralnjjig ra^jked last in the following behavldi»61 
dimensions and might be described| in a relative miwnei*, in the 
following fashioni obtrusive, hostile, irresponsible, inconside^ftti| 
, alienated, unable to have good peer relations, non-conformlngf 
anxlouSi Ijiartlculate, indeclsivs, attention-seeking ^d hyper- 
sensitive. Only in ths area of independence did Alpha tratoing 
subjects rmk better than last. 

Beta training deserves mention for being rmked :.hlghiit irt 
calmness, while program Alone subjects v/ere ranked highest in inde- 
pendence and conformity^ 

In Bummazyi there were no significant dlfferenQes in the 
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Alpha 




CounsallM program Alwft; 






V Unobtrusive va Obtrusive 


54.4 


56.75 


66, 67 


62.6? 


II 




Friendljr ve Hostile 


47.2 


59.5 


64iOO 


57.67 


III 




Responsible vs Irreaponsible 


45.e 


57.5 




61,78 


IV 




Considerate vs Inconsiderate 


54.6 


65«25 


75.00 


66,89 


V 




Independent vs Dependent 


61.2 


57.5 


56.67 


63,82 


VI 




Rapport vs Alienation 


45.4 


55.25 


63.00 


53.33 


VII 




Bithusiasm vs Depression 


42.6 


53.00 


66,33 


56.89 


VIII 




Sociability vs Poor peer Relations 


53.6 


58.00 


70.00 


66.11 


IX 




Conformity vs Won^^Conformxty 


70.4 


75.75 


74.67 


76,22 


X 




Calmness vs toxiety 


59.2 


71.25 


66.67 


70,44 


XI 




Effective Communication vs 














Inarticulate 


66,6 


72.75 


7S,67 


69.33 


XII 




Insight vs Qnav/areness and Bi-- 












decisiveness 


56.2 


66.00 


68.00 


59.11 


XIII 




Social Control vs Attention Seeking 


56.8 


62.5 


68»00 


64,44 


XIV 




iUiger Contx-*ol vs Hypers ensitiye 


49. S 


60.5 


62.33 


61,89 



oyera^ seores among the groups, but Alpha traift-: 

showed the mdst marived deviati^^^ other three itfith the: . : , 

■ : lovmst score. Inspection of trends shows Group Comiseling to ha^ ' 
; ■■ the most benefim^^ various^ behavioral dimensions ^^^^ 

; Alpha training to have the, poorest effect. Beta training produdad 
the greatest degree of calimesg/ and program Alone subjects war© 
judged the most independent yet conforming. One final note 
about these measures is that the only scale which showed a difi*^ 
crepancy ^from the iisuaJ. pattern of Group Counseling being the moat 
adaptive and Alpha training betog the most maladaptive is the 
Independence^dependence scale, to this scale the Group Counseling 
subjects were the most dependent and Alpha subjects were veiy close 
to the Program Alone subjects in the greatest degree of independenod« 
The positive or negative judgments made by the resource room taachei* 
might have been generated from this single oharacterlstie. Tharsforei 
^ independence tn the classroom is troublesome and dependenoe the 
classroom matches role expectations md provides easier manage-* 
ment task for the beacherr 

Hesource Roo m Teacher's Student . Evaluat ion 
The effects of the program and the adjunctive treatments 
on the studonta' general academic aiid social-emotional improViment 
from the resource room teacher's viev/point was examined by the 
ad'rdniati'ation of tha resQUrce room teacher's Dtudent evaluation 
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form at. the end of the school year. This form includid a rating 
Of .each Student » 1 ; ^togr4BB on Jt f iva, point .scale, in both aoademia . - . 
and social-amotlQnal areas ^ Zero^here would Indicate a status -of 
worsenajigj one' would denote no change j two signifies mild improve* 
ment^ three points to moderate improvement| md four shows great 
improvement, ^ 

Table X presents the means ^ stmdard de'd.atlons and rtdulta 
of a set of planned t teeti on both academic improvement and social* 
itional Improvement * " ^ " 



In academia Improvement, Group Coianiellng was Judged to 
yield the most positive changes with a mean ranking that would 
signify moderate improvement. Beta Biofeedback training produced 
the second most positive improvement score, indicating improvement 
close to the moderate level* The Program Alone was the third beat 
group in producing academic improvement midway between mild ^d 
moderate improvement. Alpha Biofeedback training yielded the 
poorest improvement scores, with a score midway between no improve- 
ment and mild improvement. 

The Alpha group* s score was sufficiently discrepant to 
be found 'significantly below the academic Improvement scores of 
the other three conditions on the set of t teste. This was ths 
basis for the only significant finding on the t tests for both 
improvement indices among the four conditions. 

In SQcial-emotlonal improvement , Beta training was found 
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1^ . , TABLE X 

HESOUTOE ROOM TEAOmM', RATINGS 



ACADBrac I^provlMT 



SOOIAL -EMOT IONAL lt#BDVMNf 



Group 


N 


X 


S. D. 


Alpha Biofeedback 


5 


1.6 


.489 


Beta Biofeedback 


k 


2.75 


.434 


Group Counseling 


22 


2.91 


.900 

b 


Program Alone 


37 


2,54 


.800 



Tested Comparison 



alpha 

t value df level 



eta 



a -X 



group 



Xalpha ^X 



■program 



Sseta -X 



ta -X 



program 



Xgroup -X 



program 



-3.67 7 p^.01 

-3.12 ' 25 p^.Ol 

-2.55 40 p^.02 

-0.34 34 ns 

+0.57 39 na 

+1,64 57 ns 



Group 








Alpha Biofaidbaek 


5 


2»0 


«894 


Beta Biofeedback 


4 


2«75 


.434 


Group Counieling 


22 


2,32 


liOsa 


PrDgrgm Alone 


37 


3.43 


.97^ 


Tested Comparison 




t „valui. 


alpha 



Xalpha -X 



"group 



-0.61 25 m 



Xalpha -X 



progrM 



3fteta -X 



group 



Xbeta ^X 



program 



^roup -X 



program. 



-0.93 40 

+0,77 34 

443i64 39 

-0,40 57 



m 



ns 



na 



ns 
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;:td^yield the mosV positive improvement score , sipiifying, improvi- 
miht close ^'to ^tHa modSHte level^^^ pHdtadad thi^^^ ' ^ 

second most positive icore, Jjidicating inprovement midway betwesft 
the mild aid moderate points. Group Counseling'd score was slightly 
below the program Alone condition* Alpha training prodUGed the 
lowest degree of soelal-emotional improvement p with a aaore indi* 
eating mild improvement, 
_______ summary Beta EEG Biofeedback training produeed owrall 

the best Improvement, as judged by the reiource room teaahers. 
Group Counseling produced the second best overiai showings Pwgrara 
Alone was close behind Group Counseling* Alpha training showed 
the poorest overall Improvement Indices, The above sumary is 
based on non-sipilficant trends. Only Alpha training's poorer im- 
provement to the academic area was found sipiificant* 

Prescriptive Teacher^ s Qualitative ^mmaty i 

No results will be reported on this measure because of its 

non-quantitative nature. However, these summaries became part of . 

the students* folders to aid in providing them with appropriate 

sei*vices, 

^ Summary of Results i 

To aid in the Integration of the findings from the great 
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number of scales used in thsprtaent evaluation, this seation ulll 

3_^exarntor^e aynong the four gt^upi 

■on all the measures that were given to the studenti* A rank of ' 
1 indicates the most posit lye or greatest change while a rank of 
4 indicates the most negative or smalleat chsnge* Thirty-two 
meaiuraa will be included in this summaiy ranking. 

Alpha EEG Biofeedback training received a rank of 1 iji 
16 out of the 32 maasureSj a rmk of 2 in 6 out of the 33 meaauriS| 
a ranK^f ''^3TB~5"WOT32^^1Su^ 

32 meaauresp This standing yields a mnm rank per measure of 1.97* 

Beta EIG Biofeedback training received a ronk of 1 in 9 
out of 32 measures, a rank of 2 in 6 out of 32 measures, a reik of 
3 in 4 out of 32 measuree, md a rarJc of 4 In 13 out of 32 measures 
This standing yields a mean rstfik per measure of 2*66* 

Group Counseling received a rar^ of 1 to 3 out of 32 
^measures, a rank of 2 in 7 out of 32 measures, a rtok of 3 in 14 
out of 32 measures j ^d a rank of 4 in 3 out of 32 measures * ^i^iis 
standing yields a mean rmk per measure of 2,84, 

The Program Alone condition received a rank of 1 in 5 out 
of 32 measures, a rank of 2 in 15 out of 32 measures, a tmk of 
3 In 6 out of 32 measures, and a rank of 4 in 6 out of 32 meaaureSf 
This striding yields a mean rank per measure of 3#34# 

In regards to the specifics of the above retfikings. Alpha 
training produced the most positive gains in Mathematics grades end 



also in the Aritlvnetic aohievement bcqtq on the MAT. Alpha ilsa 
■ had the best~record In Stu^ ^Attitudes gains. In ths self-cdricept' 

area, Alpha training led to tha most positive changes in total ■ 
; self , esteem^ self-acceptance md esteem for the bo<^* On thi 
measures of ^terpersonal stance, Alpha produced the greatest 
increases in the following behavioral-level dimensions s expra^sad 
Inclusion and wanted Control, At the feeling levels this group 
showed the greatest increments in e^ressed Inclusion^ wanted 
Inclusion, expressed Control, wanted Control, expressed Affeotieni 
i,e, eveiy area of interpersonal feelings. At the projective l#val 
Alpha training produced the greatest reduction in mxiety on th^ 
'HIT, and also the most positive change in body image, to the 
other side of the rardclngs, Alpha training produced the poorest 
changes on the teacher ratings of classroom behavior (Jesnesa com-* 
posite), academic and social-emotional improvement. Finally, on 
.the behavioral-level measures of intei^ersonal stance, Alpha group 
students reduced the most in their wanted Inclusion and in their 
e^xpressed Affection. 

Beta EEG Biofeedback training produoed the most positive 
gains in both Shglish tod Science grades, and also in the Spellihg^ 
achievement score on the WHAT* Beta iiso had the beat record on 
both Study Habits and Study Oi^entatlon increases. In behavioral 
level measures of interpersonal stance. Beta training prodUGed the 
greatest increments in wmted Indluslon and expressed Affection, to 
the feeling level, Beta training produced the, greatest ^arement in. 
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expressed Inclusion, vjith an increased score equal to Alpha training* g 
increase. Finaliy, on the teacher ratijigs of social-emotion6l improve- 
ment. Beta training showed the most positive improvement, Bitfl tpalft. 
ing yielded the poorest changes of the' four groups in the falloying 
areas. Both Mathematics gradts and the Aidthmetic achievement seert 
on the WHAT were in the negative direction. Beta also showed thi 
poorest record on tha Reading achiavement score, but this flcora did ' 
indicate a net positive change. In total self esteem, Beta traiftin| 
produced the greatest decrement of the four groups. On measures of 
inteiTpersonal stance at the behavioral level, Beta had the peorast ^ 
record in producing increments on expressed Inclusion, both expraSBBd ' 
and wanted Control and on wanted Affection. At the feeling level. 
Beta training yielded the poorest results in wanted Inclusion, again 
both expressed and wanted Control, and again wanted Affeetion, At 
the projective levels Beta training produced the most vulnaraMe 
.body image change , 

Group Counseling produced the most positive gains in the 
Reading achievement score on the WHAT, the best record on the 
teachers' rating of classroom behavir r r-resness composite), arirths 
teachers' ratings of academic Improvement. Group Counseling pro- 
duced the poorest changes on the following areas. Both the Social 
Studies grades and the Spelling achievement scores were in the 
negative direction. In the area of SBlf^ssteem, Group Couiiseling 
produced the following poor results i u fiecrement in P9lf-aceeptancB, 
and no change in their esteem for their physloal oelf . On the feeling 
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level measures of iiiteipersonal stance , expressed Affection Showid 
a decrement I and on the projective level of affect, both hostility 
and anxiety showed increases throughout the year for this groupi 
On the teachers' rating of classroom behavior, Group Counsallng 
showed the most dependent behavior of the four groups. 

The Program Alone condition produced the most poeitiva 
gains in the Social Studies grades* On thtJehaviorri level miaaUMS 
of inteipersonal stance, the Program Alone group had the strongiit 
incrementi in expressed Control and in wanted Affection* At the 
projective affect level, the Program Alone produced the greataat 

i 

decrement in hostility. Finally, on the teachers' ratinga of 
classroom behavior, the Prograjn Alone subjects were judged to b# 
the most independent* The Prografn Alone condition produced the 
poorest changes on the following measures* Both English md Sclenoe 
grades showed a negative change* In the area of attitudes md fnethodi 
, Important to academic achievement, the Program Alone aubjeets showed 
losses in study habits, study attitudes aiid stud^ orientationi On 
measures of inteipersonaiL stance at a feeling level, this group showed 
the weakest increment in expressed Inclusioni, 

The above summaiy of findings provided an exaJninatlon of 
the four groups » standing on all the measures in the evaluatlont The 
only exceptions were those suhscales on the Jesness Behmdor Check Li9t| 
the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, and the Termeaaee Self Con«- 
cept Scale which provd^ded no differentiation among the four groups, or 
which yielded inforrnation redundarit to other major scales reportedi 
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A final note concerning this section la that the above dif- 
ferentiation through rankina of the groups' effects on the vSjPious 
scales does not override the general lack of etatisticaiay reliable 
differentiation among the groups, but .does provide infonnatlon at 
the level of a ranking scale on the groups' diverse effects. 



DlseusglQn 

Eiirollment In the Oklahoma Title VI-G CSDC reiource rooma 
sided by the diainoatic-prescriptlve-media services of tha staff, 
prcduced the* following benefits for the targeted leamlng disabled 
adolescent sLudenLs. Their learning ability in the e.reas of readina, 
spelling end arithmetic, measured by the achievement test scores, 
was across the; beard eiAanced on the average at tha rate of ona end 
a quarter years advancement. Tho students inability to read wsa 
remediatad to the greatest extent, indicated by an advancement rata 
of from one and a half to two years. 

■ i 

The benefit of the program showed itself also in slgnifidant 
grade increases in the curriculum areas of Mathematics, English, 
Social Studies and Science, from the first to the second quarttrs. 
However these grades characteriatically dropped in the two Spring 
quarters. An understarding of this psttsrn cf grade enhancement 
^ followed by grade decrement is evidently not to be found in thslr 
changing compatence in the btsic academic ska 11a of reading, spellihg 
and arithmetic, since these showed steady increases throughout the" 
four quarters of the year. However, the results on thalr study hablia 
and study attHudea does provide the most probable explanation for 
this up and down pattern in their grades. The ntudentat study habits 
and attitude of Bducatlonal acceptance showed trendi from the first , 
to the third and tc the rourth quarters which would indicate an Mtra- 
polated value in the second qutrter of only minor decrements in both 
study habits and educational ecceptanccj. Given'-lncreaslng achisvement 
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in the three basic learning areas and given only negHgible decrimenti 
in study habits and educational acceptance, these two effects produced 
the enhanced grades in the second quarter. Then as academic motivation 
decreased to" a significant degree (SSHA decrements) in the third quartarj 
grades dropped even though the basic learning abilitiei continued to 
increase. 

It is important to note here that one area of the SSHA showed a 
significant increase across quarters, Teacher Approval. Therafore, it 
cannot be said that the effective solution to falling grades is to 
enhance the student-teacher relationship. The difficulty lies in the 
students, growing disenclmntment with the relevance of academic adti- ' 
vities for them, and the associated lack of motivation which leads to 
poorer study habits. Thareforo to simply provide . curriculum units in 
study habits would probably not solve the problem, although it is one 
important later step in the enhancement of grades for these learning 
disabled students. Tho Initial step' would be a program to keep motiva- 
tion for academic work high, possibly through curriculunl that Integratea 
their daily academic experience with other experiences and goals that 
hold greater relevance for the sti^ents, e.g. career education and work 
study. Another possible strates' to prevent the accelerating deci'easei 
in motivation throughout the year would be scheduled periods durihg the 
day during which academic routine would be interrupted by various in- 
novative activities, e.g, biofeedback or group meetings. 

However, one could taica the pogition that the measure of grfldBfl in 
curriculum areas is ao coinplexa.y determined that it does not accuratttl/ 
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assess the degrsi of learning occurring in fchsie students, F^oM thlfl 
viewpoint the aolution would be to dismiss with grades for these handi- 
capped students. However, this position is not viable in the present 
educational climate where a premium is" placed upon the malnstreafflini 
of handicapped youth. To mainstream would necessitate making the LD 
students' evaluation of educational progress comparable to the regu- 
lar stuc' mts. lilhile this value on mainstreaming might theoretically' 
be considered an arbitrary one, the Oklahoma CSDC is of the opinion 
that mainstreaming is a principle that represents the greatest 
Wisdom and best serves the interests of handicapped youth. There- , 
fore, it is as important to considar a strategy to increase grades, 
as it is to consider a strategy to increase the ability to learni 

Participation in the Oklahoma CSDC also resulted in other bane- 
fits for the students. In terms of the student's view of himself, a 
significant change was found in his taking a less extreme view of 
.hims&lf, and also in the 3t?/le of accentuating positive attributed 
whlla not necessarily eliminating negative attributes. Thg-studenta 
also experionced a sifmlf icantly smaller dsgree of conflict about 
themselves, and showed u lesser disparity among the three dimenalonfl 
of self-identity, self-accaptande and esteem for their own behaviop. 
The year's experienca In the program seemed to aid in an integration 
of their feelir^gs of asr,ir-worth. Also the program aeemed to bring 
about a significant increase in thoir osteem for themselves as Inae-' 
pendent persons and also as social persons interacting in a world 
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with other peerd* In other* words, the students became more autonotnoUfl 
and mature persons throughout tha yearj with better feelinga about 
themselves as equals to their peers* 

Interpersonal Btyle also changed significantly throughout thi 
year on both the behavioral and feeling level in the following Ways* 
Inwardly they felt more sociable and more independent | they also felt 
like they desired greater warrnth in their relationships* In their 
actions I they became more interpersonally dependent , and not only 
pressed greater v/arinth to others but also appreciated others' expression 
of warmth towards theiru Apparently their increased interpersonal Warmth 
led them to act in a more dependent fashion with others ^ and yet thii . 
did riotTTead to feelings of greater interpersonal dependence i Probably 
their feelings of greater interpersonal independence permitted them to 
act in a Warmer fashion with others ^ v/hich led to their changing td 3 
tnore dependent behavioral stance^ This rationale gains in plausi-* 
bility with the finding that the program produced a significant re-^ 
duction in projective aaxiehyj throughout the year* It is assumed that 
the reduced level of an^dety pei^mitted the feelings of greater daeUx*lty 
and hence the indreased felt independence* 

Given these cht..,ges in the self-esteem area and in their inters 
personal style, it is not .'^urprisi^ig that the classroom behavior ratings 
resulted in a descriptioii of generally adaptive behavior for the students • 
Also the resource room teachers^ rating in the academic and social^ 
emotional areas showing a judgment of near moderate improvement in both 
areas gains validity, followirig an exposition of the beneficial cognli- 
tiVB and affective domain changes found to the program^a atudentSp 



In a few words , the aecond yoar's operation of this CSDd has 
improved upon the 'first year*s operation. The first year evaluation 
concluded with a description of the program?^ effedts MB mild ImpMVe 
ment. Based upon not only the aignlficant incrementa in grades and 
achievement scores, but also upon the positive gains discovered in 
the affective domain, it would be appropriate to label the effects 
of the present year*s efforts as near the moderate improvement la^el* 
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IV. DISSEMINATION ^ 

. A# Accompiiahmentg 
* 

The major accon^liihments have been delineated in App6ridi>t 
A, but a recapitulation of those points and several corralated ttd- 
Qompllshments mil be discussed hare. 

The first major accomplishment and sipiificant mllestoni Wis 
the passage of House Dill 1051 in the Oklahoma leglslatuM which 
eBtablished 20 (recently expanded to 21) prescriptive teadhirlg ddrtta^Pi 
across the state which provide a replication of one component of thi 
Title VI-G model, , 

The second milestone was the passage of Senate Bill 536 by 
the 1974 Oklahoma legislature, requiring all prospective teacheM ia 
take a course in the exceptional child to qualifjr for an Oklahoma 
Standard Certificate in SMucabion* The bill further stipulates that 
ttila course must Include infortnation concernihg thB identification 
and instiniction of children v/lth Specific Learning msabilltiea. 

The third major accomplishment was the half-day presentation 
at the state convention of the Association for Children vdth Learning 
Dieabilities in the Fall of 1974. 

The fourfch major accompllsIiiTient was the presentatlonfl by 
project staff md consultmts at the national convention of the 
Coimtll for atceptional Children and the intematlonsa convention - 
of the Association for Children with Learning Msabilitieg, in Los 
Angeles and New York J respectively^ 

The fifth major accofTmlishjrient was a partial reiult of the 



latter aecomplishmfint. This was tha requests from and dis- 
semination to porGons md agenciea in 25 of the 50 statei for 
Information i;egardang the oper-ationa of the Oklahoma CSBC. 

The sixth major BQcomplUimmit was the distribution q£ 
the Maltl-.Madla Met.jrials Catalogiie to 475 interestad parties 
across the staie arid nation. 

The final majnr .iccampllshment and milestone was the worif- 
shop held in April ;!v7;, ai t-he pr^oject site for socoHdaiy L. D, 
teachers throui^noirl. the ntnt^i, ivhioh yieided a near sxcellent rating 
by the particirrSiittj . ♦ 

Diase^ninat J on a;-^^ L v.:.uiw wore directed at two Other importflrtt 
audiences J parents ^nvj ccuis^jniiy, 

f^ML:mSJ::i::m- : P«-etu. participation is an integral pM 
of this modsi pr^.,,>.t,. Pn-.:M ccnfcrwices and home visitations havi 
been an ongoing v^Bp.:.ct .,f .r.. pro-ram. Also a parent organlaatlon 
iffiliated with the ()klu;i,-n.. A(:iD Chapter was initiated in this area 
during the past y,-,r.. A: Uy-,'. r.^otinM, formal presentations hy 
etoSX memberi; aid cans.>l^,ari^ at-., followed by a discussiorl period* 

Parents . ,;,Undtd BLate ACLD meotinga, local wark- ■ 

shops and open ho.^.v .... ;.,n. ox Lhs Title VI-G resource poofflB. 
One parent is a ^MM.:,r ,,v .h-j T:L::1« I'l-G Advisory Council and two 
parents are School rofn-c! ^j^-ry., 

Parents h^^-n been inst rvn:r=.;t-; 1 in strengthening local 
and State WHrcmr^ to tha -tlo vi^C! model program through fotroal 
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presentcitions to civj.c oTir^ni^^BtioTiB and legislative bodies * 

There hava bvmi mora thmi a few instances of concemed 
parents contacting tte ceniGr for inforniatlon and admce who live 
in areas of the ^tote quitci diatant from the targeted school 
districts. 

Comrnimity J^^S:il::fi^' Ooimmxty awareness of the Title Vt^Q 
prograjn has been kept h::(-h tiirour^h nurn^?roua stories in the local 
newspapers and prea^n^:li^icny ioc^l civic aiid service organlEiatlonSi 
Cfrie measure of l}-^ eXi^^ct of this dj^asernlnation activity is the fav^i^ 
able responses fron; t-rv lirn:^ Club md Kiwanis for financial aid 

to financially dj.nanvanl^ared ^ihudenta in need of such eost^ items 
as eyeglasses ^ 

It is dnff U-nlt lo aGse^s slippages in this area einee 
a specified tinioline ox Ui- :./p^ribl<^ objectives was lacking durin| 
the present contract pe?lod. nomver, thcD staff believes that th§ 
dissemination fanctlan if. v/ic ybrcngast function of the CSDO, fol« 
lo^^g the aerviLce xvr,^thv\. 

Prior to thn \ llm achool year in 1974, orientation 
prograrns for adMriiL?trr.^.o-:; md regular classroom teachers were of- 
^ fered to f amlllari • u ^w:).o-.l pm^mmml mth the objectives, methods 
and types of stude^r^^: tg involyor) vdth the project. As tha 
project developed, -Ind^^' ; exial tv^i/mllutirm sessions have been 
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held with all clmBmom t^acmm who have project studente in claiflfi 
Ihei© conferencoa, iiivulviiig the prescriptive teacher and/or resource 
room teacher and the regular taacher, have baen beneficiia for in-* 
ereaging (1) the uadorstanding of L. 33." students by regular teachers^ 
(2) the ijge of prescriptive materials and recommendations tdthlii 
their classroomhj, (3) gmeml intt^rast in the project and (4) the 
accuracy of rerarrai.s, ovrauatigno md piacenients* 

Waekly staf r mellngn oT aJl ntle VI-^G staff are held to m 
evaluate program pro/zrods md objectives, to review indi^dual 
progress of studt^/ztr^ nnd nro\dde a regular opportunity foi* 
sharing concerns and iln^'onn^tdon, Theaa inservice sessions and 
project siaffdiigi:. h-jo ramlUd tn a high dGgree of positive at- 
titudes and coopL:r/^;:"uK G-.on^ the four participating school districtii 

A^iother r.^rni of Lju^cri^ce Ij ths periodical on-site de^ 
monstrations of Iruitmc iio:ia.i inaton^ialH^ curriculujn guides and 
^textbooks by vajlcu:y p:;bl i :]^ing conipyj?les. 

A final icxm or .UK5^irvi.co training occurs through the 
separate compan^nt or ih : rajjCj tiiw Advisoiy Ooimcil. 

MSHai^iri;;^// A^^^^^rrr;^ Cc-mnii meetings have been h#ld 
characteristicallr rn v. uu^r-ily baniH mth the participation of 
superintendenL^j. pri^.-,; . t\m Tltle.r/X^G personnel, unlversitj^ 
donsultant^, the Bihir^ ;)jreni:n* of Special Education and parent^ 
Ihe role of the hihanor-j- Couiicil ia to aid ini 
, 1* Paront hivxjlvfmmi in teacKSr/student relttlonshipii 
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2^ Program dir^^ntlun iti gathering^ processing md dis- 
Bomiliatlng inronimtion needed for the progrsuTii 

3, Oogrdinahinn t^i forts among parents, concultsffits 
and pvoject suafj;* 

program evUuatlon through active participation in 
traliiijig ijiotitutea for pai^ents who have childrin 

Tclth learnlfis; uiiiabillties, 

5* BBCOimmd^ riv; noce^isary state legislation for the 

pat:^Bar;c of r:3nvc^.ol education programs, 

6, lmnlr:neTH:.Lng the r^^v^l Ic^ilon atrateQr with the 
State Board of Ediica^ion. 

Tha&o mcotdngy. nav^3 t^ervm to promds direction md 

clarity of sarvi-a jn-rTn^rn- ana to promote coiTiraunication among 

the administrativf y lUKlvorftr;^ and Bervice personnel, 

B. Sljjipag?)S 

No siippagi;3 i .:vo nucurrod'in this function of inearvlai 

t raining * 



QUANTITATIVE LISTINaS OF ACCOMPLISIOTNTS IM 
IWFORMTION DISSEMINATIOW AND PROF^IONAL ENClKfiffiHT 

CSDC - OKIJIHOMA 

uUi:i: 1, 1974 - JIJNl 30, 1975 



Mumbei* of 
Presentatlonfl. Pftrtlelpantfl 



In Service 



In service oj'ienteil.ions xor aciniinlBtrators 
In sei-vice orientiiLloni; fur Bciicol faculty 
In service orientations for project staff 
Presentations to local Poord,3 of Mucation 
In service workshopB for school i'a-''.aj,t.y 
Advlsoiy Council nm.^fcif'KK 
■ Staff meetings of.Ti.tla Vl,"G poi-acnnel 
Project Workshop for 3m:ondiir;/ L, D, 



Community 



PTA prasentationo 

Civic Club present i'tionK 

Lions, Geographic, dkR^ Sei-vlce League 
Local and area nm" stcrls^ CDncamlng lltle VI-G 

project 
Use of volunbeera 

State 

^CLD Convention, (State Norkijhop nreKentsd by 
CSDC Staff 

Consultation by 'iltle Vj^u ;>tafr to othar ischool 

systems 
Group tours of facilitlf'" 

Training Centor ra;;illtvca for advancsd praoticum 

students from Okialioms f; ;.vo University 
Publishers Confertjnce .In r)Ki;jhona City 
Papers and PreBanistloni:; 
University Prswenbfii-iono 

fational, & Intematlonal ?iT!i:'^3:-iormi OrgMi zabion 
Meetinga _ _ _ 

Papers and prssontat.ionL: 
Intemational Codfoi'fvncbs 
National Governors Conferfinoo 

ate ri al Pi s a emln ^iun 

Multi-Media Oataloeuas 
Brochures 

Workshop Packets . . 



4 
4 

20 
4 
g 
8 

weekly 
1 



6 



9 
7 



40 
50 

15 
1 

15 
3 



5 
2 

(1974) 



475 
1,000 

125 



96 



erJc 



25 

100 
Sttff 
30 
125 

Council Mambars 
Staff 



200 
175 



130 

70 

15 

300 
90 



The follovdng are ^'nunuicipat^jcl spi^of^ dewlopmenti fMffl the 
project efforta? 

1* A grmt from Uirj Okl^^hn-ia St-ate pepartment of 
cationai Education for approxlma^^Jij^ $6,000 to fund an agridUltural* 
vocational laboratoTy ior itjarriing aisiabl^^d high school Studirlti in 
the Cuahing area, 

2. A summer ala,^:^ Tor aduxti^ who h^^ dropped out of high 
school, most oi wiuMn y^^^^^ ^..arru.ng disabl^dj ^as held at the state 
Vocaiional Tectalc&l Bd'-ain.;- School at Drurnright. The prbdeOt 
staff served ao coii^uiJ: -^vh^ to this educational endeavor. 

3. A now Maritor^.^i der<rn'0 progf^^ Learning Dieabllitisa 
was initiated at Oklahwiu, ^tnt^^ tiniveroity In the Fall of 1975* 
Not only tho InipfHtua lor- ^.hu. :,ow p^oerynif ^Ut also its fluocess 

in; meeting collee^^, univ-rc^ty ^^id i^e^Bn^^ %proval was based upon 
the experience qv z^h-^. ■inivei':;ilt^^ '^oirmmi^y ^th th© Title Vt^O 
progi'am^ 

4* '^'he Psycli^iog^ DspartmQj^t at Otlahoma State University 
hag iiistituted n^w ooU-i^^o^ x)i U^^^ Experiences for both graduate 
md undergraduate nmd^^nU . TlvU^ n^yj courss oj*fering wai baied 
upon the expsriencoLS the studants vriio ss?>ed as a research team 
for the Title YL-^Q projent thiB parst ye^r* the course offeriJig 



structures th^z 0;<pC5:d.ence in servjjig leamlng disabled y©uth fii 
a worthy aspoct or a pL^ycholos' oLudont^s curriculum. 

5* Ccuviios in loarnifi^ diisabilities have been Banotianad 
as appropriate tool .subjects Tor cliiiidal psycholoar doetoral 

m 

studenba, A/;^xn tha ru^viult :Lo increased service to the learning 
disabled youth in ' hv targct^id areas at no additional dost* 

6* i'lio nfjvily accrenitod School Psycholosr program at 
Oklahoma Stats Univ^r^ity harj added a course entitled Psyahologiaal 
Evaluation for Sr^hnoi uholoQ^. A major seotion of this eourat 
is devoted to leniriin^ dic^t^bn.litie^. 
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DiaBerninailon Activities i^d Materials 



Diseemination Activitiesi 

T_L---. - I - ' - - u'-r ^ III If ■ n-TTF^^ 

At the State level ^ evidence of the impact md diredti'^ms 
of the Title VI-G model program hav^e been apparent. - One law p^Sid 
by the aclahoma legislature, House Bill 1051, established ao pra^ 
scriptive teaching centers across the state which provide sorean^gi 
diagnostic evaluation ^ prescriptive interventions and cua*rieiilM 
materials libraiy services. These centers and the schools they 
service are using a deliveiy system similar to that established 
by the Title proj^i?ct* Further, the newly ^ded classrooma 

for students with learning problems in the state are set up aS , ' 
learning resource rooms, rather than as the salf-cont^ed ^laSS-* 

rooms of the past. 

The Advisory Council and Title VI-G center have furthei* h$m 
instrumental in the passage of Senate Bill 536 by the 1974 dclahdrta 

state legislature, reqiaring all prospective teachers to t^e ^ _ 

^ course in the exceptional child to qualify for an Okl^oma Standat^ 
Certificate in Education, The bill-furtfier stipulates that thii 
course must include infomation conceraljig the identification mA 
Instruction of childr^ni with Specific Leamlng Dlsabllltleg* 

The State Department of Education has facilitated iniot^ 
matlon dissemination through (1) articles in vartoua education^, 
publications, (2) contact v/ith various organizations and other 
interested groups at the state and national levels and (3) a 
feature news article detailing project factions ^d objeotiws. 
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Gimc programs, including talka to loeal PTA and othei* alubS 
have further sewed to infosTn the public as to the naturs md ob« 
jectives of the progrsm* Th^ local newsps^er has coopsx*atiV634f 
printed maiiy local news arblclgs regarding the projacti 

To dis^'Sminatc information conceraing facilities ^ the ItttdiW 
vention teain prepared brochureB describing the project, which havs 
been distributed at both state (OACLD) and national (ACM, and tHi 
National Governors Conference June 1974) professloniLL mestingSi 
A listing of available curriculum materials has also bean oon^ilsdi 
for use by resource room teachers , university teacher-*ln-tratoliig# § 
and other interoatad peraons* These brochures and matai^als lists 
were made publicly avsilable the OACLDi conference in Ootobei' 19?4t 
at a materials demonstration both set up by the project stafft 

The rirgject director and intervention team haire besn 
responsible for several convantion programs and paper* Mad3iigi# 
"At the 1974 OACLD eonforence^ this team plus university oortaultanti 
presented a hair^-day wgrkcnop on fiecondary level learning problerae. 
Approximately 150 L. D* sp?3oliilists were in attendance 1 One state- 
wide infoi^iiatio!! fUr^^r^Hm: aiitlon has been reqjiests from a nuwbet* df 
in and out of stala nroirpB interested in toui^g the model project^ g 
facilities and rcicsi'dar; mrteriala on progrsin deTelopmaitt 

Yearly participation at the Publisher's ConfeMnoi held in 
Oklahoma: City, uiider the sponsorBhip of the MMiRO, has proidded k 
re^ilar opportunity to become familiar with the recent publlaatletii 



of 20 or more publiDijirig companies, 

A workshop vms held at the project site in April of 197S 
for an audience of 'jecondaTy L. D. teachers throughout ihe statdi 
The number attending this workshop was* 106. Each participant fated 
the various components oi" tho workshop. This major dissemiilation 
activity was givon a mean rating of 3.6 on a 4-0 scale| by the 
audience^ which :ljiciicatad a i^ating of very good by the parfcidipMtii 

At the national, level, the model project staff have coil** 
tinually attended field related national professional conferences 
to keep infoirned of recent deYelopinents and to exchtoge Ideas ^ 
colleagues, f^iah conieninces include OACLDj NACLD and CEC* A3 A 
result of tho'£e proief^^^^iunal r;ontacts, the model project has dls« 
tributed rnateii£u.s on roferral, aBsessment and remediation upon 
revest to p^?rsont^ in ^yit.%orm^ Arkansas ^ California^ Colorado^ D#lawai*#|t 
Kansas, Iowa, MassaciiuKeuiG , Missouri^ Nebraska^ New MexldOi N€W lt02^f 
Ohio ^. North Caralinru IllinaiSj Floridai Georgia, IdahO| KentUdl^i 
Pennsylvmia, South DaKotr:, TennessBej TexaS| Connecticut Snd 
Washington^ D.O^ Many o.i the.se persons are involved in iilltiatiilg 
and dBysloping sirnil^rr moariclBTy programs* 

An evfJaiation of the effectiveness of the diaeamlhatidH 
activities has been inej.ud^d thi^ughout the previous diaaUSsloM? 
However, to surrniari^e thr^ linportant highlights of these activitlei| 
the passage of Lhe two dlffersnt Oklahoma State bills are importflnt 
milestones in the CSDC's diBgeminatlon acti'OdtleB, jteother iiiporfcmt 
IncULeaiit is the raqnGgt from 25 of the 30 statB9 for infafwatloh 
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about this proJecVs cperatlons, A third importsjit Indicant is thi 
distribution of 475 copies of the Multi^Medla Materials GatiaogUif 
developed by^ this CSDC, too final measure of disaeminatlon ef- 
fectiveness is the near excQllent rating given hy the participants 
of the workshop hcsld in April 1975 for all seoonda^ L. D# teaahiM 
within the at ate. 

Dissemination Materi^s g 

The follov/ing dissemination materiali are Inolttded in thii 

appendlK: 

- • 

la Milti--Media Materials Catalogue 
2* Prograni brochure 

3# Workshop packet (including all foxms devaleped 

and utilised by the CSDC) 

^ km Set of xeroxfsd copies of newspaper stgides ra*. 
latdjig to the center's operations g 



